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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"PHE following little Work 
1s preſented by its Au- 
thor to the Reader, with ſome 
degree of anxiety and heft- 
tation. The locality of his 
ſubje&t which precludes DIF- 
FUSION Or VARIETY, and a 


conſciousneſs that his pages 


Can 
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can boaſt but few of the 
charms reſulting from NoverL- 
TY, glve riſe to a fear, that he 
may hereafter have occalion 
to lament his 1imprudence, in 
thus obtruding them on the 


notice of the public, 


Indeed it never was his in- 
tention to have truſted them, 
beyond the limits of his own 
SCRUTORE ; for they were pen- 
ned in privacy and retirement, 
merely to employ a portion of 


vacant 


vii ) 


vacant time, to while away 


the tedious hours of ſickneſs 
and to eraſe, if poſlivle, from 
the mind, the painful recol- 
lection, of ſevere and reite- 
rated diſappointments z nor 
would they have been brought 
from their retreat, but in 
compliance with the flatter- 
ing requiſition of a much 
honored friend, who encou- 
raged the Author to com- 
mit them to the preſs, 
Theſe 


| 

i mY vii ) 

| Theſe confiderations then | 

he truſts, will protect the 
following ſheets, from the 
FROWN Of FASTIDIOUSNESS, 

" EE and FATAL FANG OF CRITI- 


cisM; humbly hoping they 


| | mzy prove powerful enough 
to REPRESS. CENSURE, though | 

| the merit of his Work may 
Y not .be. deemed ſufficient to 
0 | 
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T*. aſcertain the origit, or pars 
ticularize the various revolu« 
tions, of a town which makes no 
© prominent figure in the page of. 
W hiſtory, is a taſk, that induſtry her- 
ſelf finds it LOO - to accom= | 
pliſh, | | 


i The thick veil of obſcurity. in- 
| deed, which in a peculiar manner 
| involves the early ages of Britiſh 
i _ ftary, precludes even the hope, of 

1 tracing with preciſion or perſpi- 

1 _ cuity, any remote OCCurrences re- 

'B larive to a place not. remarkably 

" notorious; and the hiſtorian or 

__ antiquary who attempts to illuſtrate 

F by them, will find his penetration 

baffled, *and perſeverance over- 
come; for his reſearches muſt com-_ 
mence, from a period not very 
diſtant, beyond which all is douby 
and darkneſs, and every recorded 
circumſtance, wrapp'd in the man- 

. tle of fable, or loſt in the inex- 

plicate maze of contradiftion. 
. Appris'd therefore of this dif- 
feulry, 1 ſhall forbear entering 
into 
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into the wildernefs of Saxon ane 
nals, and exploring the dry and 
Joyleſs pages of our early writers, 
in ſearch of informatian that can- : 
not be obtained ; impreſs' d with 
2 conviction, that it will afford 
a larger portion of entertainment. 
to the reader and myſelf, to con- 
template Lymington as It 70W is» 
than to loſe or confuſe ourſelves 
in the inveſtigation of what it 
may have been, In its preſent 
ſtate indeed, this little town has 
a fair claim to. our notice; the 
advantages of _its ſituation, the 
neat ſimplicity of its appearance, 
and above all, the acknowledg'd ' 
falubrity of its atmoſphere, ren- 
der it by no means unworthy 
| POOR attention; and perhaps 
% 2” I 


CF 
fhall not be deem'd guilty, of 
perverſe partiality or exaggerated 
praiſe, when I aſſert, that few 
ſpots in the kingdom, can | boaſt 
more elegant ſcenery, pi&ureſque 


beauty or charming variety, than & 
chara&erize the country in "its 3k 
aclghbourhood. * an ae ado "IP 

*Sittated oh the'brow wy de- | *6 


elivity of "a gehtle” hill (a bed 
of hard gravel) Lymington in all 
weather, and in every variation 
of ſeaſon, is conſtantly free from 
filth and humidity ; and being ele- 
vated above the reach of noxious 
damps, and generally enjoying the 


falutary breezes of the ocean, its 
air 1s. ſeldom impregnated. with 


| fogs ori vapors of any. kind.) 'The 
wholeſomeneſs ab its ſituation how<= 
! ever 


% 


<3 +5 


ever, is {ſo univerſally aſſented to, 
by the long liſt of invalids. who 
annually experience the bleſſing of 
returning . health, from the purity 
of | its - atmoſphere, and, efficacy 
of its baths; that to inſiſt longer 
on this fact; would: be but'tedious 
and ſuperfluous. | It . conſiſts. of 
one long | regular ftreet, and the 
houſes which compoſe it; are.in 
general finiſhed with. Sew prey neat- 
pn 1958 end 2956 950 

- The bottdin. of che + 1s 
waſh'd by 4 deep" and copious 
1 falt-watet - r ver, | ( an arm of the 
= /rcium or firait, which' ſeperates 
& the-Ife- of - Wight from ' the coaſt 
of | Hampſhire). - This when the 
tide-1s -at the height, pteſents to 
the-cye-a beautiful and exten- 
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five ſheet” of water; it is at all 
times navigable for, ſhips of con- 
ſiderable burthen, and colliers of 
between two and three hundred 
tons, can  commodiouſly he within 
a few feet of its quays. 

Tradition afferts, and preſent 
appearances ( ſtrengthen'd by cir- 


cumſtances I' ſhall ſhortly adduce). 


render the afſertion far from im- 


_ probable, that this river in re- 


mote ages, has been a place of 
notoriety and conſideration; the 
ſtation! of a Roman fleet®, and its 


a Britiſh king. 
The illuſtrious FE TITS why 
is ſaid thus. to have | honored 


the nei WO -of Lymington 
with 


® See Page 27: 
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7: #0 
with his preſence, was a patriot, 
whoſe name deſerves to be reſ- 


cued from the dark cavern. of 
oblivion, and plac'd on the ſhin- 


; 7, ing liſt, where the moſt ce- 
X& lebrated of the Britiſh worthies 
p- v'Þ are enroll'd. It was Ambroſius 
= Aurelius or Aurclianus, an hero 


deſcended from the ancient race 
of Britiſh princes, who was cho- 
ſen to fill the vacant throne, on 
the death of Yortigern about the 
year of our Lord four hundred 
and fifty-eight.' * _ 

- This chieftain fouriſh'd at the 
menblatin period, when the $ax- 
ons thro' the imbecility or trea- 

chery 


 +N. B. The figures in the text refer to 


the notes and illuſtrations at the end of 
the yol ume, 
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chery of his predeceſſor, had ,been 
permitted to gain an eſtabliſhment 
in this kingdom. The numerous 
followers of Hengiſt and Herſa, 
_ captivated by the fertile and plen- 
teous appearance, of the coun- 
try they were call'd in to defend, 
had long forgot the terms of their 
invitation, already largely encroach- 
ed on the domains of their en- 
tertainers, and were now in poſ- 
. ſeſſion. of Loxdox the capital, and 
ſeveral other places | of m_—_ 
tude and importance. _ 

- The prudence. and ntodBliey 
of the warlike , Ambroſius however, 
ſtopt for a time the career of 
their rapid acquiſitions; and hay- 
ing oblig'd theſe northern robbers, 
to EA their deſolating ſword, he 

determin'd | 


mM C #*)] 
y W determin'd to regulate the emba-- 
WT rafs'd affairs of his dominions, and” 

reſtore tranquility to Britazrn. '' To 
efFe&t this, he made a progreſs 
& thro' the different provinces-of his 
= kingdom, and Hampſhire Was 1 
cluded: in! his tour, © : 
At this period 1t 1s "FU Am- 
| breſins viſited the neighbourhood 
of Lymington; and the legend will 
not- appear to be wholly ' void of 
foundation, when we reflect it is 
corroborated by two cireumſtances, 
viz, the' name of a ſmall ſwamp, or 

| moraſs, a mile up the river on the 
weſt fide of it, which is even now 
call*d'* Ambroſe hole or 'dock; and 
2 farm-houſe in 1ts vicinity; that 
to'this day retains the appellation 
of LOS! Farm; « word; evide ntly 
| = | 5 CTY 
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a. corrupted contraction of Ambroe 


fius. 


Conſider'd in a commercial light, 
Lymington has little to boaſt; . its 
imports conſiſt chiefly of coals 


brought from the northern coun- 


ties, and its foreign. exports are 
confined to: Salt alone; a briſk 
coaſting trade is however carried 
on,. and many veſſels are em- 
ploy'd in this domeſtic buſineſs. 

Its only manufacture likewiſe, - 


( of any conſequence )) 1s Salt, of 


which various kinds,.( equally eſ- 
teem'd and excellent } are made 
at. the works contiguous to the 
town.. This manufacture appears 
to be of very conſiderable anti- 


quity; duties were taken on the 


falr produc'd here, as early as the 


rei2n. 


( Ix;\ 

_ reign of Edward the ſecond; and 
Cambden (who wrote about two 
centuries ſince ) particularly men« 
tions that, which was then made 
on this coaſt; nay he cites a paſ- 
ſage from St. Ambroſe, and con- 
ceives the father there ſpeaks of 
this ſea falt, which (if ſo) proves 
it was in ſome manner produc'd 
in theſe parts, upwards of four- 
teen hundred years ago. | 
The ſuperiority of the Lymington 

ſalt, to that made in any other 
part throughout the kingdom, (for 
the purpoſe of preſerving) had 
for a long ſeries of years, render'd 
it the moſt conſiderable place 
bath for the manufaQory and ſale 
_ of this article; but being of late 
greatly underſold, by the inha- 
B 6  _ bitants 


(14 ) 

bitants of Droitwich, Nantwich, 

( who are enabled by ſeve- 
ral local advantages, to diſpoſe 
of it at a much cheaper rate than 
the Lymington manufacturer) the 
works have been ſometime ſinc2 
rapidly on the decline, and are 
now verging very faſt towards 
annihilation, Whether ſome par- 
liamentary encouragement would 
not again invigorate, and 're- 
ftore them to their priſtine con- 
ſequence, is a queſtion that ad- 
-mits. of little doubt, and deſerves 
| ſerious conſideration. "The en- 
couragement and protection of arts 
and manufattures, form one of the 
moſt important obje&ts, the legiſ- 
Jature can bend its attention to, 
| and when ſuch may be afforded, 


—_ 


CE 44 I 
without injuſtice: to the individual; 
or” diſadvantage : to' the . revenue; 
it +15 reaſonable, - as' well as polis 
tic, in government to give it. 
Large quantiues of the medi- 
cinal ſalts (the Glauber and Epſem) 
are ſtill made here, a. conſtant 
fate for which will-never be want- 
ing, as no other part of England 
produces them, equal in any de- 
gree to thoſe - manufaftur'd” at 
Lymington. oils is 
-- Among the many conveniencies 
Lymington enjoys, - we \mult not + 
'omit to mention its bathing houſes, 
They conſiſt of two'ſets, one fitua- 
ted at the bottom of the town, and 
the. other at the diſtance of half 
a mile} from it. They are both 
well calculated” to: anſwer the pur- 


poles 


” Co Rare tan. A {Aliens 2c nan ce ern... ow * 


chiefly to be reſorted to; and 


4 3 
poſes,” for which they were erec< 
ted. The latter however ſeem 


perhaps the ſuperior neatneſs and 


convenience of them, aſſiſted by 


the unwearied aſſiduity of their 
proprietor, may have given them 
a preference not altogether un- 
deferv'd, | 
Lymington 1s a. preſcriptive bo- 
rough of very conſiderable anti- 
quity, tho' its incorporation by 
charter, took © place | ſo lately. as 
the reign of James the firſt, — 
.'The right of: electing members 
for its repreſentation, is veſted in_ 
the Mayor and Burgeſfes. This . 
however was Cifputed about the- 
beginning of the preſent century, 


by the commuonalty of the town, 


who 


(>. 

who inſiſted on a joint.) right ; 
and back'd their preteation, by 
elefting two members, different 
from thoſe the corporation had 
return'd. The affair was referr'd 
to a committee of the houſe of 
Commons for deciſion, who having 
inveſtigated the reſpeCEtive claims 
with accuracy and attention, came 
to. a reſolution, that the repreſen- 
' tatives of the: borough of Lym- 
ington, appear'd for the moſt part 
to have been elected by the May- 
or and Burgeſſes, and that the 
right of fo doing ſhould in ure 
cenfer in them. 
Ic is. pretty remarkable, that a 
town ſo populous and extenſive 
as the one we are now conſider- 
| ing, ſhould be nothing more 

S | than 


C3 
than a cyracy dependant on a place 
of very infer1or conſequence; which 
1s literally. the cafe. - From time 
imimemorial, Boldre, a © finall vile 
lage about two miles from hence, 
has been its mother church, and 


in the vicar 'of that place, the 


right of nomination to this curacy 
is veſted. A proof this, of ' the 


foperior antiquity and confidera- 


tion ( in diſtant times) of mon 
to Lymington. 


Tt has been efroneouſly ſup- .” 


pos'd by many. people, that Car- 
tual Wally, was once miniſter' of 
this town; it is however a miſ- 
take, originating from a ſimilarity 
of names. His biographer *. in& 
forms us indeed, he was rector 
of Lymington; not the one we. are 


( 7.y- 


at ; preſent deſcribing, but a. Zi- 
mington in Somerſetſhire, to which 
he was preſented by: the: Marguiſs 
of Dorſet, and inſtituted the. tenth 
of October one. thouſand five. hun- 
dred and fifty... 

As any particulars, relative to 
the charafter of ſo: extraordinary 
a perſonage, muſt be objefts of 
curioſity ;; I ſhall be. pardon'd if 
_ T juft obſerve, that during the time 
he. was reſident at. his living, the 


civil magiſtrate a&ually once took 


cognizance of him, . and. confin'd 


the rector in the. ſtocks, for ſome 


irregularity. or breach of the/peace 
| he. had been guilty | of. ., 

\ The... natural, Latin of the 
country, immediately in the envi- 
rons of this town, have | been con= 


e179 _ fiderably 
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ſiderably heighten'd by the hand 
of ar!, which has profuſely de- 
corated it with elegant and com- 
fortable manſions, D'Oyly park the 
reſidence of Sir Joha D'Oyly Bart. 
is a handſome modern edifice, de- 
lightfully ſituated, and command- 
ing a proſpe@, varied, extenſive, 
and luxuriant. Pile-Well, Wal- 
hamton, and FVicar's' Hill, likewiſe 
delerve enumeration. The gar- 
d-ns of Walbamton indeed claim 
a more particular attention J they 


are not remarkable for extent, but 
the pleaſing variety, and judicious 


diſpoſition of them, are ſuch as 


we cannot -fail to admire and ap- 
prove, Nor "muſt we omit' the 


Vicarage Houſe, which enjoys a view 
OY! beautiful, tho' confined ; 
while 


( 19) 

while the ſmall quantity of ground 
belonging to it, is laid out by 
the preſent venerable and exemp- 
 lary incumbent, with all that ad- 
vantage and effeCt, which we might 
expect from the finger of a gen» 
tleman, of his well-known Cor- 
re&t, and elegant taſte, 

That this part of Hampſhire has 
in diſtant ages, been the ſcene of 
ative conteſt and frequent hoſti- 
lities, is moſt indiſputable; nu« 
merous veſtiges of the Roman, the 
Saxon, and the Dane, may be eaſily 
trac'd; and the works of the one 
and Tumuli 'of the other, remain 
to prove the truth of this aſſer- 
tion, Among the former, is one 
too conſiderable to be included 


in a FINE deſcriptions” I ſhall 
there= 


( ao ) 
therefore take the liberty, of men- 
tioning, 1t more particularly. This 
work, which ( from- its form and 
ſituation ) appears to be-the effect 
of - Rowan induſtry and. perſever- 
ance, lies at the diſtance, of about 
a mile:north from Lymington, and 
is now known by the name, of 
Buckland Rings or Caftle-Ficld. 

. Its form, is that of a long ſquare 

rather rounded at the corners, ac- 
cording to the Reman mode of 
encamping, the |(@&rea of which, 1s 
about two hundred paces in length 
and one hundred and. feventy in 
breadch. What 1s rather a ſingu- 
lar circumftance mm this : mihtary 
 workz: (and might incline us+ta 
imagine it was rais'd by ſome 
Cm” uae than the | Romans, 
- F750 | had 


LED, 
had we not irrefragable arguments 
to prove: the contrary, is, that 
tne vallum or ditch 1s double, a 
thing that occurs in very few 
(if any) Roman works, which this 
kingdom produces. This however 
may 'be accounted for, from” its 
fituation, which is very elevated, 
On the north, weſt, and Sonth, the 


but on the eaſt, their 15 neither 
to be ſeen, the earth being flat. 
his circumftance was occaſion'd 
about half a century ago, by the 
darbarous ignorance of a farmer, 
ho for the benefit of his field 
evel'd the eaft ſide, and thus rum'd 
ne of the fineſt remains of antiqui- 
, of this nature, in the kingdom. 

| We 


Azgeres and Yalla are till viſible, 
and in many parts almoſt perfe&; 


C: 0-4 
 Welearn ſrom ſeveral authors*, 
that the general form of Roman 
encampments, was either ſquare or 
oblong with a ſingle vallum, and 
a porta or entrance on each fide, 
to face the four cardinal points, 
Now this work poſlefles every one 
of theſe peculiarities, ( the above 
mention'd difference with reſpe& 
to the double valla, only excepted) 
Its ſituation is ſuch, as exactly to 
front the eaft, weſt, north, and ſouth, 
and in each of the exiſting ſides, 
may be trac'd without difficulty, 
its reſpective porta. Again; it: 
being form'd on an eminence, and 
its proximity to the river, are fur. 
ther proofs of ifs Roman origin 

| fol 
Nv Polybius, VYigetius, Lipſius, de R 
Mil, Rom, 
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for it is notorious, that warlike 
people always choſe if poflible, 
to encamp on heights, and near, 
a ſtream, that they might have 
the convenience. of water within 
their reach. Finally what removes 
every doubt is, the dimentions 
of the aggeres and valla, which are 
exactly the ſame, with thoſe men- 
tion'd by ſuch authors as have 
treated On that ſubje&; the height 
of the' former being about twelve 
feet, and the depth. of the latter 
- between twenty and thirty. 

The magnitude and regularity, 
of this curious remain of antiquity, 
the labour beſtow'd on its forma- 
tion, and judgement difplay'd in 
| the choice of its ſituation, concur 
to aſſure us, that it was. originally 

intended 
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intended for ſomething more than 
a mere temporary ſtation, thrown 
up in haſte, and deſerted as ogg 
dily.* 

To point out the particular 
period when, | and * aſcertain the 
leader by whom it was rais'd, may 
be thought, at this diſtance of time, 
an attempt impoſſible to be crown'd 
with ſucceſs; yet, notwithſtanding 
the difficulry attending inveſtiga- 
tions of this nature, hiſtory affords 
us a few aſſiſtances in the preſent 
inſtance, which, (like the clue of 
Adriagne) will condu& us through 
the labyrinth, & render it probable 
we may be able to give a tolerable. 
account, at what time, and for what 
purpoſe, this mighty military work 
was undertaken and compleated. 

s Suetonius 
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Suetoninus,* and all later hifto- 
rians agree in the aſſertion, that 
Titus Flavius Veſpaſianus, *© under 
the emperor Claudius, was the 
firſt Roman, who attempted the 
reduction of the [fe of Wight, and 
the maritime places on the ſouth- 
weſtern parts of this kingdom, — 
His uſual good fortune attended 
him in this undertaking, for in 
the courſe of the campaign, YVeſ- 
paſian overthrew the enemy in 
thirty pitch'd battles, ſubjugated 
two of the moſt warlike nations 
among the Britons, the Belge and 
. Durotriges, and took, ſack'd and 
deſtroy'd moſt of the towns be- 
longing to them. 

From hence then I am led to 
| conjecture, that this work is no- 
co cc "ins 


| 
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thing leſs than a monument. of 
Veſpaſian's military glory; rais'd 
by that gallant and ſagacious lead- 
er, to defend from the attacks 
of the barbarians, the Roman fleet, 
which (it is highly probable ) 
might be ſtation'd in the river 
of Lymington, during the time he 
was employ'd in reducing this 
part of Britain to the controul 

of Claugius. | 
This opinion wall appear to be 
greatly corroborated, when we con- 


_ template the ſituation of the work, 


which entirely commands the -ri- 
ver; and reflect further, that the 
preſeryation of his gallies, muſt 
have been with Yeſpafian a con- 


ſideration of che firſt importance, 


as it would have been impoſſible 
for 
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for him to ſucceed, in an ex- 
pedition which was in, a great 
meaſure confin'd to the coaſt, with- 
out its frequent, nay continual 
aſſiſtance. fm Oe OM 
To this, we may add another 
circumſtance, which gives ſtrength 
to the hypotheſis above advanc'd, 
and clearly marks the preſence of 
the Romans here; and that is, 
the artificial mound of earth rais'd 
'on the eaſtern ſide. of the river, 
oppoſite the preſent. town of Ly-. 
mington, now known by the name 
of * Mount Pleaſant. This, I take 
to be the ſcite of a Speculum or 
watch-tower, appertaining to the 
work we have juſt deſcribed; for 
we are inform'd the Romans had 
always edifices of this kind, near 
C 2 their 
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their ſtationary encampments, and 
this ſituation was exaCtly calculated 
for one, being exceedingly ele- 
vated, and of courſe command- 
ing a full and extenſive view, of 
the country around, 

Several Tumuli (as I have be- 
fore obſery'd) may likewiſe be 
diſcover'd in various parts of this 
_ neighbourhood. Theſe, it is no- 
torious, are the burial places, either 
of the ancient Britons, the Romans, 
or the fierce Saxon invaders, who 
pour'd from the north, after the 
latter pow'r had left this country. 
It muſt not however be ſuppos'd, 
this mede of interment, was by 
any means peculiar either to one 
or the other. Barrows were in 
ue, a ,. the ancient Greeks,” and 

| other 
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other cotemporary nations, and late 
diſcoveries evince, they are not 
unknown to the iſlanders of the 
South ſeas. hs 
' Thoſe which come under our 
preſent conſideration, were proba- 
bly formed about the latter end of 
the fifth century, or the beginning 
of the fixth, and cover the re- 
mains of ſuch warriors, as fell in 
the bloody conflicts, between the 
unfortunate Britons and the vic- 
torious followers of Cerdic.” 
"It is well 'known, ' this 'warlike 
Saxon deſolated Hampſhire, and the 
adjoining county of Dorſet, and 
_ on their ruins, founded the king- 
dom of the W2t-Saxons; but'ſo: ob- 
ſtinate was the deferice of thoſe, 
who fought for whatever could 
| C3 render 
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render life deſirable, that it re- 
quir'd the long period of five and 
twenty years, utterly to ſubdue 
the ſouthern Britons, and recon- 

cile them to. the Saxon yoke. * 
Having . thus- particularly ' de- 
 ſ{crib'd the town of Lymington, and 
the country immediately connected 
with it, the reader will not 'per- 
haps be difpleas'd- to take a wi- 
_ der ſweep, and conſider whatever 

may be worthy of remark with- 
in the diſtance of an eaſy ride. 
- © In this varied view, - the - firſt. 
object that appears to claim our 
attention, both from its antiquity 

and extent, is the New Foreſt. 
_ The page of- hiſtory informs us, 
this large tra of';land, (which 
in circumference -is berween fifty 
_ and 
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and ſixty miles, and comprehends 
eighty-nine thouſand acres within 
its boundaries, ) was formerly in 
as fair a ſtate of culture and po- 
pulation, as any part of England, 
boaſting ſix and thirty pariſh chur- 
ches, and a proportionable num- 
ber of inhabitants.? 

It 1s well known, that the ruin- 


ous arm of - }/illiam the conqueror 


deſolated this fertile ſpot, and 
converted it into a royal foreſt. 
The dwellings of its defenceleſs 


owners were reduc'd to aſhes, their 


cattle, property, and implements 


_ of agriculture ſeiz'd, plunder'd 'or 


deſtroy'd ; whilſt themſelves were 
conſtrain'd. to ſeek ſubſiſtence, in 
places remote. from their native 


habirations,/ or if they linger'd on 
C4 the 
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the well-known ſpot, (relu&tant to 
leave the ſcene of all their for- 
mer joys, ) cold, penury, and fa- 
mine, ſoon aſſaulted them and put 
a dreadful period to their miſery, 
- What the motives were, that 
induc'd this rigorous proceeding, 
it is now impoſſible for us to aſ- 
certain with preciſion; different 
authors vary in their ſentiments 
on this ſabje&, ſome conceiving 
it was policy, 'others an ungover- 
nable paſſion for the chace, which 
led the Norman to an a&, thus 
| barbarous and fſacrilegious. Proba- 
bility however concurs with the 
latter opinion. People; among 
| whom civilization and refinement 
have made but little progreſs, are 
(in general ) remarkably addicted 


Ca 72 
to the amuſement of hunting, and 
no nations carried this addiction 
to a more enthuſiaſtic height, than 
_ the northera ones.” Be that as. 


it may, this ſingle | circumſtance, 


would be ſufficient to tarniſh the 
luſtre of a much fairer character 
than William's; and added 'to his 
many other enormities, and repeated 
him as one of ' the moſt inhuman 
tyrants,*” that ever fill'd We! Bri- 

tiſh throne 
- This violent exertion of arbi- - 
trary power, was 'not--more intole- 
rable than the proceedings that 
ſucceeded it, and the cruel laws 
which ' from thence ''deriv'd their 
birth, ' During the reigns of all 
me Saxon 'and Daniſh princes, it 
Wi 74 had 
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had been a privilege enjoy'd by 
their ſubjeRs, for every freeholder 
to hunt, and deftroy game-on his: 
own domains, abſtaining ( on pain: 
of ' a pecuniary fine) from - fport- 
ing on the royal: foreſts.'* And 
doubtleſs this was a privilege of 
conſiderable moment, to'a people, 
who (like -our' anceſtors at that 
time) being | but -little advanc'd: 
in elegance-and- learning, . had few 
mental reſources, and-; were - con- 
ſequently attach'd. in- a-, particular 


manner, to/; the. healthy delights 


of exerciſe, and--rough —_— 
of the field. 4 

- The - conqueror. Ss. on 
depriv'd, them . of the , opportunity 
to -gratify this, darling; paſhon; 


and. the relaxation of, hunting was 


A tou proſcrib'd 
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proſcrib'd to the "whole nation, 
without the leaſt diſtinRtion, of 
circumſtances or rank. CEE 

It. was then, he promulgated. 
thoſe rigorous edicts, known by the 
name of Foreſt Laws; ſanguinary 
decrees, ſo contrary to reaſon and 
and humanity, that the volume of 
| hiſtory can ſcarcely produce a Pa. 

rellel to them. By theſe, he pro- 

hibited every deſcription of his. 
ſubjects, from participating in the. | 
pleaſures of the chace; . and ſub-. 
jected. the. unforunate innovator. 
of them, to the. moſt ſevere and 
unheard : of . inflictions. ——[nſtant * 
death, or. deprivation of ſight, at- 
tended him who deſtroy'd a wild 
boar, hare, or deer, whilſt the_ 
deliberate murderer could atone 
Og 27 3 for | 
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for his iniquity, by the payment 
of a trifling fine. A fearful proof 
this, of the dark ignorance and 
rude barbariſm of the times.” 

' A burthen ſo exceſſive as the 
foreſt laws, muſt have prov'd in- 
fupportable, to any people not. 
abſolutely immers'd in ſervitude 
and baſeneſs; and accordingly we 
find, in the great and memorable 
ſtruggle for freedom between John 
and his barons, an abolition of 
theſe grievances, was as warmly 
anſfifted on, and anxiouſly contend- 
ed for, as the privileges and im- 
munities comprized -in the great 
charter. At length, after an ob-_ 
ftinate conteſt, the generous and 
pertinacious affertors of our liber- 
tics Obtain'd a repeat of moſt of 

them 
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them, and the famous Charts 
foreſta ( ſubſcribed by Fohn, and 
confirm'd in parliament by his 
ſucceſſor Henry the third in the 
ninth year of his reign) annull'd 
many of the former tyrannical 
laws, and converted the puniſh- 
ment for deſtroying veniſon, or 
other game, | from a” deprivation 
of life or member, to a heavy 
fine, and a twelve-month's | im- 
priſonment in caſe of ny to 
| — It, 
"Thus was the opprefiive TTY 
then in ſome degree diminiſh'd, 
and the moſt frightful features 
of this ſanguinary code, eradi- 
cated or defac'd; much without 
doubt © was done, - and infinite 
are the Ee we: owe” to 
- | our 
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our brave anceſtors, in having 


thus far effeted this generous 
work ; but at the ſame time we 
muſt conſeſs, there is even now 
a long liſt of legal inſtitutions 
exiſting, flill bearing the odious 
appellation of Foreft Lews, which 
are a reproach to our ſtatute 
book, and caſt diſhonor on our 
fyſtem of legiſlation. 

By . theſe, the - Briton ( tor the. 
venial. offence -of , deſtroying an | 
animal, equally uſeleſs and mif- _ 
chievous, ) is yet | liable +to be 
dragged from, his bed, and torn 
from the arms of his helpleſs and 
afflicted family | By theſe, he 
may ſtill be hurried to the gloomy 
manſions of: a priſon, and expos'd 
to all the horrors, .of a, long and 
cloſe confiament ! 's At 
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At the mention of ſuch miſe- 


rable ſcenes, Freedom burns hay 
honeſt indignation, and calls. 
loud, for an abolition of the A 
rannical edidts' that produce and 
ſanction them. May her voice 
be heard, and may the generous 
and enlighten'd ſenate of Britain, 
ipeedily deſtroyed. ſueh- ſources, of 
oppreſſion, | which, in a country 
that boaſts itſelf - to - be. free, are 
at. once' a contradiQtion,. | EXECTA= 
tion and diſgrace.'* _ | 
Tho! we. haye ſeen the. pro- 
mulgation. of the foreſt laws, uN- 
mediately follow 'd the depopula= 
tion of the ſouthern part of Hamp- 
ſhire,. yet we, are not- to  appre- 
hend, - the - Foreſt. Counts: had, at 
Bake 64 heir Creation, : Theſe 
were - 
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were of much earlier date, and 
draw their ' origin, ( at leaſt moſt 
of them) from Saxon ſources.” ' 
\ Their juriſdiftion does not+ ex-- 


tend beyond the limits of the 


foreſt, and they are confin'd en- 
tirely to the following objefts of 


enquiry. 


'In the firft place, to all 'inju- 
ries done to the King's deer, vert 
or greenſward; ſecondly, to a ſur- 
vey of dogs, for the lawing and 
expeditation of maſtiffs;"* and third- 
ly, to enquire into the opprefſions 
and grievances, committed by the | 
officers of the foreſt. Exclufive 


of theſe there (is another, entitled 


a court of juſtice ſeat. This''is 
held before the chief juſtice in 


| Eyre, and © hears and determines 


all 
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claims of liberties, franchiſes, and 
privileges; the laſt court: of juſ. 
tice ſeat (of any conſequence) was 
holden, in the reign of: Charles 
the. firſt, under Lord. Holland, the 
proceedings of which, (Mr. Juſtice 
Blackſtone ſays.)' were exceeding- 
ly ſevere. After the reſtoration 
another was held, merely pro for- 
ma, and ſince that period it has 
been altogether 'diſus'd.'* : 
\ The New Foreſt is divided in- 
to ' certain diſtricts term'd walks, 
fourteen in; number; in each of 
which -is -a lodge, for the recep- 
tion of' a keeper, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to- browſe, preſerve, and at- 
tend to - the "deer, and- prevent 
ſtealth | or- depredatians within its 
T_—_ Beſides theſe, there are 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral other officers, appointed 
for the ſuperintendence of the in- 
ternal concerns . of the foreſt. — 
They conſiſt of a Lord-Warden, 
a Batw-bearer, four verdurors, twelve 
regarders, a woodward, and a few 
other inferior ones. © Of-theſe, the 
chief is the Lord Warden, | This 
office. 1s of great antiquity, and 
in early. times| was . of conſider- 
able account; it - belong'd for- 


reerly ( according. to Leland,) by 


right of inheritancez; to the Earſs 
of Arunde}; was. the latter ; part of 
the laſt, century in the , Bo/ton fa- 
mily,- has ſince, - then _ been, held 
by. the dukes . of Bedford, and is 
now fill'd; by his Royal. Highneſs 
the Duke of Glocefter..,'\ The Bow- 
bearer, Bs, likewile * an office, of 

antiquity 
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accioviey. and dignity; George Roſe 

Eſq; of Cuffnells near Lyadhurſt, 
at preſent fills it, 

1 he character of the country 
within the limits of this extenſive 
tract, is of courſe exceedingly 
various, In many parts, conli.. 
derable ſpots are to be found, 
where the ſoil is rich, and pro- 
ductive, and the eye regal'd with 
verdure and fertility. Nor are 
there wanting frequent woods, well 
ſtock'd with large and valuable tim- 
ber. It cannot however in. gene- 
ral, be ſaid to. wear this amiable 
appearance ; | for on the contrary, 
dreary waſtes, . barren '-heaths, and 
formidable bogs, disfigure, a very 
large- proportion of it, _ , [ 

The 6g dehgnation, of the 

New 
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New Foreſt, (as we have before 
had occaſion to obſerve) was moſt 
probably to gratify the conquerors 
paſſion for hunting, and afford 
a retreat for animals of the chace. 
For this purpoſe it ſeems to have 
been kept, by ſeveral of the mo- 
narchs immediately ſucceeding the 
Norman, who frequently held their 
courts at Wincheſter, and made 
: Southampton the place of their tem- 
poraty reſidence, to be near a re- 
gion, ſo well calculated for their 
diverſion, Tradition indeed in- 
forms us that Tatchbury mount 
( an eminence a few miles from 
| Lymington) \ was formerly an hunt- 
ing ſeat belonging to the crown; 
and the village of Lyndhurft has 
in diſtant "times, been+ often ho- 
nor'd with theſe royal viſits, 
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This ſporting enthuſiaſm, (if I 
may be allow'd the expreſſion) 
ſeems in later ages, to have ſpread 
Its influence 1a a peculiar man- 
ner, over that part of Hampſhire 
we are now conſidering; and a 
ſtrong attachment to the chace, is 
ſtill a leading trait, in the charac- 
ter of the gentlemen who inhabit 
it; at the ſame time a noble pack 
of hounds kept by Vincent Haw- 
kins Gilbert Eſquire, in. the bo- 
ſom of the foreſt, and deſigned 


for the healthy and manly purſuit 


of the Fox, enables them with fre- 


_ quency, to indulge in this their 


favorite amuſement. 
Four or five miles diſtant from 


Lyndhurſt, on the road leading : 


on Ringwood ro Southampton, 
ſands 


a yank = 
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ſtands a ſolitary inn at a place 
called Stony Croſs; it is remarkable 
on two accounts, the beauty and 
extent of the proſpect 1t com- 
mands, and its proximity to the 
ſpot, where the ſon and ſucceſſor 
of the conqueror, met with his 
untimely fate. 

We are aflured by the autho. 
rity of tradition, that a ſhort diſ- 
tance from hence ſtood the fatal 
oak, againſt which Sir Walter Tyr. 
rel's arrow glanc'd, before it ſunk 
into the monarch's breaſt. 

The tree itſelf, has of courſe 
long ſince yielded to the ſtroke 
of time, but a ſtone pillar erec- 
ted on its ſcite, by Lord Dela- 
war in the year one thouſand ſe- 


_ 
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a brief account of the circumſtan- 
ces engrav'd on it, ſtill points ou; 
to the traveller the memorable 
ſpot. ah 
We are told, that "Tyrrel im-- 
mediately on ſecing the king fall, 
put ſpurs to his horſe, and fled 
to the fea ſhore, where he for- 
tunately-found a veſſel, and with- 
out. delay ſet fail for Normandy, 
In his flight however, he croſs'd 
a ſtream near Chriſtchurch, which 
appriſes poſterity of the circum- 
ſtance, by the name of Tyrrels-ford 
which it ſbll bears.” © 150 
;The body of -Rufus ſhortly af- 
ter the accident, was diſcover'd by 
a party of countrymen, ' among' 
whom was one Purkeſs, who threw 
it without: ceremony into his cart, 


and 
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and carried it to Wincheſter where 
1t was interr'd. 

It is ſomewhat cxijnarleable that 
the deſcendants of this individual 
ſtill inhabit the ſame part of the 
country; and till within theſe few 
years, a wheel was preſerv'd, which 
the country people aſſerted and be- 
liev'd, belonged: to the identical 
vehicle that convey'd the monarch's 
corpſe to its. place. of burial, 

A quarter of a mile from this 
ſpot, in an elevated and beauti- 
ful ſituation, ſtands Mr. Drum- 
mond's cottage, an elegant little 
ſummer. retreat. It is fitted up 
with conſiderable taſte, and com- 
mands a moſt extenſive proſpect. 
Contiguous to it is Caſtle Mal- 
wood Lodge, a place which tra- 
T dition 
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dition and the teſtimony of ſome 
authors affure us, was of ſtiergth. 
and importance in remote times. 
Leland in his itinerary, ſpeaks of 
Caſtle Mard:n in this part of the 
country, by which I conceive he 
means Caſtle Malwond, and days, 
large ruins remain'd in his days, 
of a fortreſs that had been built 
there; and notwithſtanding Camb- 
den omits to make any mention 
of it, yet his editor Biſhop Gib- 
ſon deſcribes it, thoug1 in terms 
_ rather exaggerated, at preſent there 
are not the leaſt traces of any 
ancient buildings, but on part of 
the area where the caſtle ſtood, 
is a keeper's houſe, built about 
twenty years ago,——This aca, 
which is the ſummit of a mount 

D _ that 
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that does not appear to be arti- 
ficial, is of a circular form, tho? 
by no means regular, and was 
originally incloſed by a large agger 
or bank, thrown up entirely round 
it, great part of which is till 
viſible; its circumference is: about 
a quarter of a mile, By whom 
this work was raiſed, no written 
or traditional accounts inform us, 
though I am inclined to think it 
may be a britiſh one, from the cir- 
cumſtances of its form, irregula=- 
rity, and a few ordinary barrows 
or zumuli, which 1 diſcovered in 
ts. neighbourhood. A large iron 
ſeal bearing the marks of remote 
antiquity, rudely coated with braſs, . 
and having the figure . of a horſe's 
' hoof cut in it, was dug up ſome 
| 5 few 
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few years ago in the area above 
mentioned; but as it has been un- 
fortunately loſt for ſome time paſt, 
I had not an opportunity of ex- 
amining it, and the deſcription I 
received of it from the finder, 
was ſo imperfect and unſatisfactory, 
that I would not hazard a con- 
JeEture relative to it; though per- 
| haps had it heen luckily preſer- 
ved it might have aſſiſted us in 
forming ſome idea of the hiſtory 
of this remarkable place. 

I ſhall-now conduct my reader 
to Redbridge, a town which lies - 
on the road leading from Ly- 
mington to Southampton, fourteen 
' miles from the former. It s a 
place of very high antiquity, and 
appears to have been of ſome 

© 05 ow note 
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note, ſo far back as the times of 
the Saxons. Bede calls the part or 
the river on which the town ſtands, 
Vadum Arundinis or Reedford, on 
account of the quantity of reed 
or ſedge, which in his time co- 
vered the ſpor; whence the ſord 
or paſſage, and the town to which 
it led, were both denominated 
Reedford, Camtden tells us, the 


reaſon of its name being changed 


from Reedford to Redbridge, was 
the erection of a bridge over the 
ford, at which time the appella- 
tion it new bears was given 1t, 
This may poſſibly be the caſe, 
though its picſent name 1s very 


ancient, as we find by Doomſday 


bock, that the town was denomi- 
nated KReabriage UPWards of ſeven 
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hundred years ago, We learn 
from the before mentizaed au- 
thor, that in the infancy of the 
Saxon church, a myna tery was 
founded at-+this place, but are 
left in the +dark 2s to its foun- 
der, an1 the order of monks that 
innabited it, Jn all p:ovability 
however they were Bene :##iner, as 
this was the myſt ancient of all 
rules, and the only one which ap- 
pears to have been iatroduced into 

England, at this early period. 
About the year ſix hunired and 
eighty-five or ninety, the abbot of 
this monaſtery was named Cyn- 
berth, a circumſtance which would 
never have continued unforgotten 
for twelve hundred years, had it 
not been preſerved from oblivi- 
|» 2; GG on 
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on by an act of piety, which ren- 
dered the name of Cynberth ve- 
nerable, even in thoſe days of 
barbariſm and darkneſs. 


| Ceadwalla, king of Weſſex, lived 


at the ſame period with this be- 
nevolent prieſt; and having ſub- 


dued the I/le of Wight, (as I ſhall 


have occaſion to mention more 
particularly hereafter), he treated 


the unfortunate inhabitants with 


umexampled rigour and inhuma= 


nity, The two young brothers 
however of Arvandus (the petty 


king of the Iſland) were fortu- 
nate enough to elude the tyrant's 
ſearch, and flying from this ſcene 
of ſlaughter, they croſſed over to 
the coaſt of Hampſhire, and con- 
cealed themielves at Stoneham,*®* a 


place | 


( 55 ) 
place contiguous to the town of 
Redbridge. Here the royal fu- 
gltives continued for ſoinetime un= 
dilcovered, but being ar lengta 
betrayed, by accident or delign, 
they were brought before the ſa- 
vage Ceadwalla, who ordered them 
_ to inſtant execution. 

The melancholy tale being im- 
parted to the humane - abbot of 
Reedford, he without delay waited 
on the monarch, who was then 
privately in thoſe parts, for the 
cure of the wounds he had re- 
ceived in his inſular expedition, 
and conjured him in the moſt 
pathetic terms, to ſpare the liveg 
of the ' innocent and unfortunate 
princes. Ceadwalla heard his pray- 
ers with ſtern inflexibility, and 

D 4 again 
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again repeated his ſaguinary or- 
ders; Cynberth at length per- 
ceiving that no arguments how- 
ever forcible or affeCting, would 
| be ſufficient to alter the king's 
determination, intreated that if the 
princes muſt fall beneath the ex- 
ecutioner's ſword, he would per- 
| mit them to be baptized previous 
to their ſuffering. This requiſi- 
tion being aſfſented to, the cha- 
ritable abbot undertook the pious 
office, and according to Bede's 
expreſſions, —< having inſtructed 
them in the word of truth and 
waſhed them in the fountain of 
ſalvation, he made them certain 
of their entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven; and immediately after- 
wards the executioner approaching 

them 


7 3 


them to obey [the commands of 


Ceadwalla, they chearfully ſub- 


mitted to a temporal death, as 
a ſure and certain paſſage to e- 
ternal life.” 

At preſent the town of Red- 
bridge is of conſiderable account 
as a commercial place, and being 
ſituated on the banks. of a noble 
river whoſe ſides are fringed with 
woods, and decorated with neat 
and elegant buildings, it may 
be conſidered as one of the moſt 
' pleaſant and lively. towns in this 
part of Hampſhire, 


The turnpike road, that leads 


from Lymington to Southampton 


through this place, is ſingularly. 


beautiful —— It includes almoſt 
every variation of country anl 
D-5. proſpect 


| 
' 
1 
| 
k 
| 
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proſpect conceivable, and exten- 
five woods, rich ſavannahs, com- 
manding eminences, comfortable 
manſions, and well built villages 
meet the traveller's eye in rapid. 
ſucceſſion to each other. The 
entrance likewiſe into Southamp- 
ton from this road is highly in- 
tereſting; at a ſmall diſtance to 
the left hand of it, about half a 
mile from ' the town, ſtands a 
group of ſuperb dwelling houſes, 
called the Polygon; whilſt on the 
right the eye is feaſted with the 
luxuriant ſcene which the river 
and its oppoſite bank afford, and 
immediately in front, the modern 
edifices, and embattled walls of 
Southampton, with the diſtant hills 
of the Iſle of Wight, finiſh the 
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ru&ure in a very ftriking manner. 

To enter minutely into the hiſ- 
tory of this town, would be un- 
dertaking a taſk too prolix; as the 
numberleſs revolutions it has ex- 
perienced in former ages, and the 
various remains of antiquity in and 
near it, would require more time 
to recount and deſcribe, than 1s 
conſiſtent with my plan to allow. 
I ſhall mention therefore in a 
curſory manner, the moſt intereſt- 
ing circumſtances relative to this 
place, and haſten to ſcenes which 
have hitherto been leſs the objects. 
of curioſity, though perhaps not 
leſs deſerving attention and invel= 
tigation, 

The preſent town of Southamp= 
ton, is modern in compariſon with | 
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the old town of Hamturn* or Her- 
zune, as. it 1s called in Doomſday 
Book which was ſituated a little 


to the north-eaſt of this, before is 
deſtruction by the Freach, in the 


_ year one thouſand three hundred. 


and thirty nine, This ancient 
place, was indiſputably the clau- 
ſentum of the Romans, as is ſuf- 
ficiently evident from the [tinerary 
of Antoninus, in which the fituation 


of clauſentum between Regnum or 


Ringwood on the one ſide, and 


Penta or Wincheſter on the other, 


and its reſpe&ive diſtance from 
each, point it out to be the ſame 


with old Hamtun.*+ 


1 he hiſtory of this place during 
the early ages, is loſt in darkneſs 


and confuſion; it ſeems however 


to 


(6-3 

to have participated largely of the 
miſeries of thoſe periods, and to 
have borne the yoke ſuccſſively, 
of the Romans, the Saxons, and the 
Danes. The laſt mentioned fero- 
clous people were its moſt formi- 
dable foes, and attacked it at ſe- 
veral times with various ſucceſs. 

In the year eight hundred and 
thirty-eight, during the reign of 
the unwarlike E#:he/wolf, a ſwarm 


of theſe depredators we find landed - 


at 'Hampton, from a fleet of thirty 
three ſhips, and were on the point 
of capturing the town, when Y/ol- 
pher the governor of the county, 
marched to the aſſiſtance of its 
inhabitants with a body of forces, 
and afier a fierce ſkirmiſh drove 
the Danes to their ſhipping with 


conſiderable 
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(64-3 
conſiderable laughter. But an e- 
nemy of their genius for war and 


piracy, was not to be deterred from 
invaſion and: rapine, by caſual de- 


feats; and accordingly we find 


that in the enſuing century, they 
made another attempt on Hamtun, 
which terminated in a manner 
much more fatal to it than the 
laſt mentioned expedition. "This 
event happened in the reign of 


| Ethelred, for (according to the ex- 


preſſion of Milten) the Danes we!l 


underſtanding that England had 


now a ſlothful king to their wiſh, 
landing at Hamtun from ſeven 
great ſhips, took the town, ſpoiled 


the country, and carried away with 


them great pillage; and in ten 
years after, before the unfortu- 
| nate 


(63-1 


nate inhabitants could have reco- 


yered the effes of the laſt blow, 


Swein king of Denmark, and Olave 
king of Norway in a fleet of ninety 
four veſſels once more landed at 
Hamtun, and repeated the enor- 
mities that the unhappy townſmen 
had ſo recently experienced. To 
rid the kingdom of theſe oppreſ- 
ſive ſtrangers, the fatal means of 
bribery were tried, and fixteen 
thouſand pounds were offered to 
the invaders by the puſillanim- 
ous Erhelred, as the reward of 
their departure, 

The needy ſons of the north 
accepted the terms with avidity, 


and till the period of payment, 


the two leaders with their followers, 
peaceably took up their winter 
quarters at Hamtun, 
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During the time of their reſi- 
dence here, Olave, at the invita- 
tion of Ethelred, paid a vilit to 
the Engliſh monarch at Andover, 
where he then held his court, 
and, according to William of Mal- 
meſbury, received there the rites 
of baptiſm and confirmatiom, and 


was adopted by Ethelred for a 


ſon, Pleaſed with the pomp of 
his reception, and the kindneſles 


| that had been heaped upon him, 


the Norwegian when he was a- 
bout to return to Hamtun, took 
an affectionate farewell of the En- 
gliſh king, and made a folemn 
promiſe to depart from his quar- 
ters immediately, and moleſt the 
kingdom no more; and accordingly 
arriving at Hamtun he inſtantly ſet 

{ail 


+ W.2 
fail for Normandy, and ever after 
religiouſly obſerv d the promiſe he 
had made. | 
Excluſive of the depredatory 
viſits above enumerated, Hamtun 
ſuffer'd ſeveral tines after this pe=- 
riod from the Daniſh ſword, and 
ſo much was it reduc'd by the 
repeated ravages of thele rovers, 
that when William the conqueror 
| took a general ſurvey of the- lands 
throughout the kingdom and com- 


piled that famous monument of ' 


antiquity called Domeſday Book, 
there appear to have been in 
Hamtun only ſeventy fix tenants 
in Demeſne®, | 
From this times however the 
old town ſeems to have reviv'd» 


and continued increaſing in opu- 
lence 
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lence and ſplendor for almoſt three 
centuries; having in the interval 
been incorporated by Henry the 
third, and become reſpectable for 
its internal trade and foreign com- 
merce, But in the twelfth year 
of Edward the third, the ſcene 
was ſuddenly revers'd by an un- 
expected deſcent of the French, 
who landed in fifty gallies, and ſo 
compleatly deſtroy'd Old Hamtun, 
as. to render it in future wholly 
uninhabitable. This event -accord- 
ing to Land © was the cauſe, that 
the inhabitants there tranſlated 
themſelf to a more convenient 
habitation, and began with the 
king's licens and helpe to build 
New Hampton, and to waulle yt 
yn defence of the enemies.” 
Accordingly 
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Accordingly they removed to 
the ſcite of the preſent South- 
ampton, where they built a town 
and fortified it in a manner ſuf. 
ciently ſtrong to reſiſt tie rude 
attacks of thoſe days; and for the 
defence of its harbour. Richard 
the ſecond added a maſly tower, 
upon an artificial mount raiſed for 
that purpoſe. 

From this time, it does not 
appear to have again ſuffered by 
the hoſtile viſits of our enemies, 
tho! with reſpe& to its commerce 
and population, Southampton has 
experienced fluctuations numerous 
and uncommon. From the origin 
of the new town, to the cloſe of 
the ſixteenth century, it ſeems 


to have ranked high on the liſt 
x 


( 68 ) 
of trading towns; and Cambden 
(who lived about that time) ſpeaks 
of it as a place then fa.nous» 
for the number and elegance of 
its buildings, the affluence of -its 
inhabitants, and the multitude of 
merchants who ſojourned or reſi- 
ded in it; whilſt his Editor Gib- 
ſon (who publiſhed an edition 


_of the Britannia. about a- century 


later;) gives us in his additions 
to Hampſhire, this account of it. 
© The tywn is not now in the 
ſame flouriſhing ſtate as formerly, 
for having loſt its trade it has 
alſo loſt moſt of its inhabitants» 
and the great houſes of its mer- 
chants are now dropping to the 
ground, and only ſhew its an- 


cient magnificience,” Since thig 


period 
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period however it has again re- 


vived its commerc:, being at pre=-. 


ſent very conſiderable, and its 
public edifices and private man- 
flions, elegant and commodious, 


There are ſeveral ancient ftruc- 


tures, and remains of antiquity in 
the town of Southampton, of two 


of which I ſhall preſent the rea-_ 


der with Leland” S account, as the 
cauſes of their erection have ſome 
what of ſingularity 10 them. The 
fiiſt of theſe is God's-] !ouſe, an 
hoſpital for the reception and 
maintenance of four old men, 
and as many infirm old women, 
« There is an hoſpital ſays this 
author,” (whoſe orthogtaphy I have 
modernized for the reader's ſake) 
<© towards the ſouth, called God's 


houſe 
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houſe, wherein is a chapel de- 
dicated to Saint Julian the biſhop. 
This hoſpital was founded by two 


merchants being brethren, whereof 


the one was called Gervaſius, and 
the other Protoſtus, of the ſaint's 
day by likelihood that they were 
born on. Theſe two brothers as 


T have learned, dwelled in the. 


very place where the hoſpital now 
is, at ſuch time as Old Hamtun 


was burnt by pirates, Theſe two 


brothers for God's ſake, cauſe 
their houſe to be turned into an 
hoſpital for poor folks, and en- 
dowed it with ſome lands.——I 
read in an old regiſter of Win« 
cheſter, where names, of priories, 
abbeys, and hoſpitals that were of 
the patronage of the Biſhop of 

Wincheſter 


ENS -F- 


Wincheſter were named, among 
which was Hoſpitale five Domus 
Dei de Hampton. I take it this 
| that ſome Biſhop cf Wincheſter 
renewed the old foundation, ad- 


jecting more lands, and ſo had . 


the patronage. Since, by the re- 
queſt of a queen, it was impro- 
priated to the Queen's College 


in Oxford. They maintain the 


hoſpital and take the reſidue of 
the profits.” 

The other is St. Mary's ct 
the origin of which (according to 
the ſame author) was as follows. 

« There is a chapel of Saint 
Nicholas, a poor and ſmall thing, 
yet ſtanding at the eaſt end of 


Saint Mary's church, in the great 


cemetery; where conſtant fame is the 
old 
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old pariſh church of Gld Hampton 
ſtood. One told me there, that 
the littleneſs of this church, was 
the cauſ- of the erettion of the 
great church of our Lady there now 
ſtanding; by this occaſion. One 
Matilda queen of England, aſked 
what it meant that a great num- 
ber of people walked about the 
church ef Saint | Nicholas, and 
one anſwered, it is for lack of 
room, in the church. Then ſhe 
ex voto promiſed to make them 
2 new one, and this was the 
original of St. Mary's church.— 
This queen Matilda or ſome other 
good perſons following, had thought 
to have made this a colleviate 


_ church; but this purpoſe ſucceed- 


ed not fuily, yet nevertheleſs, 
Saint 


(789 
Saint Mary's 'church at this day, 
ia token of the ancientneſs of Old 
Hamtun; is mother church to all 
the churches in New Hampton; 
and in teſtimony of this, the com 
mon {epulture of New Hampton, 
1s in the cemetery of Saint Mary's 
church; and there be many fair 
tombs of marble, of merchants of 
New Hampton, buried in the church 
of Saint, Mary, as in their mother 
and principal church.” 

Before we quit, this ſide of 
Southampton, river, we, muſt not 
omit. to notice Netley Abbey”, the 
auguſt remains . of a monaſtery 
founded by Henry the ſecond, in 
the year ,one_ thouſand two hun- 
dared and thirty. nine, The, fitu- 
_ ation. of theſe beautiful ruins. is 
Wi: Particularly 
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particularly delightful, their prox=- 
irwity to the river on the banks 
of which they ſtand, the varied 
character of the country around 
them, and the umbrageous woods 
tkat almoſt emboſom rhe venera- 
ble walls; render Netley Abbey 
a proper ſpot for religious retire- 
ment and contemplation, and al- 
' moſt induce us to envy the fate 
of thoſe rronaſtics, who were for- 
tunate enough to be placed within 
its beautifully ſequeſtered walls, 
The parts of Netley Abbey which 
are at preſent in any preſervaticn 
and not obſcured by the mantle 
of ivy, that almoſt every where 
covers the ruins, in wild and pic- 
tureſque ptofuſion, evince, it was 
ances a ſuperb and coſtly build- 
1g, 


24-28 S- 


ing, Part of the refeQory is ſtill 
in being, and the kitchen deſigned 


- for the appropiate uſe of the ab- 


bot, 1s yet pointed out to the tra- 
veller's notice, 

And here by the bye, while we 
contemplate theſe ſolemn remains 
of monaſtic grandeur, 1t ' may be 
obſerved, that though we cannot 
but diſapprove of thoſe erroneous 
notions of religion, which thus ſe- 
parated man from the duties and 
comforts of ſociety, and called him 
to ſolitude and gloom, yet at the 
ſame time, we cannot avoid be- 
holding theſe ruined and deſerted 
edifices, with ſome - degree of 
veneration; particularly when we 
reflect it was in theſe that lite- 


rature and ſcience were befriended 
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; | and preſerved, hoſpitality dealt out 
pi to. the way worn traveller, and 
F food afforded to the ſtarving ſup- 
it pliant, while all without their walls, 
E was one wide ſcene of ignorance, 
| | barbariſm, and rapine. 

i Mir. Groſe informs us from Tan- 
q ner, that the monks placed in 


this monaſtery, were brought from 
Beaulieu, (where was an abbey 
l of Ciſtertians”) and at the time 
1 _ of its diſſolution, its ſociety con- 
:  ' ſiſted of an abbot and twelve 

monks, whoſe pcſſeſſions were then 
valued (according to Pugdale) at 
BH 1001. 21s. and &d. but according 


_ _-'to Speed at 160l. 2s. and gd. 

| *”- TI ſhall cloſe''this : account of 

| . - Netley, witha curious ſtory which 
; Mr. Grofſe has” extracted: from 
| | ' 


Brown 


CM I 
Brown Willis's hiſtory of mitred 
abbies, and inſerted in his antiqui- 
tics; a tale, that Wills declares 
was received as authentic by all 
the people of the neighbourhoad, . 
where the circmſtances occuired 
and could be atteſted by numerous 
witneſſes, 
* In the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred, Netley Abbey came into 
the poſſeſſion of Sir Bartlet Lucy, 
who ſold the materials of the chapel 
to one Taylor, a carpenter of 
Southampton, During the time 
he was in treaty with Sir Bart- 
let, he was greatly diſturbed by 
frightful dreams, and as ſome ſay 
apparitions, particularly by that of 
a perſon in the habit of a monk, 
who threatened him - with great 
; -E 3 - ©” mulchach 
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miſchief, if he perſiſted in his pur- 
poſe, One night in particular, 
he dreamed a large ſtone from 
one of the windows ſell upon him 
and killed him, This fo terrified 
the man, that he communicated 
theſe diſturbances to a particular 
friend, who adviſed him to deſiſt; 
but avarice and the contrary ad- 
vice of other friends getting the 
better of his fears, he concluded 
the bargain; when attempting to 
take out ſome ſtones from the 
bottom of the weſt wall, the waole 
body of a window fell down upon 
him, and cruſhed him to death. 

From thence acroſs the river 
to Calſhot Caſtle, the diſtance is 
about five or ſix miles. 

This fort is ſituated on a nar- 
| row 


(39/9 


row beach or neck of land at 
the mouth of the Southampton 
river, on the welt ſide of it; anJ1 
is one among the many caſtles 
creed: by Henry the eighth, for 
the defence of this coaſt. It is 
however far more habitable than 
any of the others, as its late re- 
ſpeftable governor made ſeveral 
alterations and additions, which 
have rendered it very comfortable 
and convenient, Its eſtabliſhment 
conſiſts of a governor, and a few 
gunners, 

The preſent name of Calſhot 
1s only a corruption of its more 
ancient appellation, which from 
Leland, Cambden, and others ap- 
pears to have been Cauld-ſhore”, 
Tt has moreover been ſuppoſed 
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( 8 ) 
with probability, to be the Ceraic 


ſvore of the Saxons; in other words 


the place where Cerdic and his 
forces landed. This ſpot was cer- 
tainly ſituated in the weſtern parts 
of England, as the ſame invaders, 
who Matthew of Weſtminſter aſ. 
ſerts to have landed in occidentali 
parte Brittannia, (in the weſtern 
pait of Britain) are ſaid by the 
Saxon annals, to have diſembar- 
ked at Ceraic-/and; and though 
it has been ſuppoſed by many 
authors, (and Cambden among the 
number,) that the place alluded 
to in the Saxon annals was Yar- 
mouth in Norfolk, yet there are 
not wanting thoſe who aſſert with 
good reaion, that Cerdic-ſhore was 
at or near the ſcite of the pre- 


| ſent Calſhot, 


( 8 ) 

A few miles from hence con- 
tiguous to the ſea ſhore is ſituated 
Eagle Hurſt the ſummer reſidence 
of Lord Caven It was built by the 
Honorable Temple Luttrell, aud 
ts popular name is Luttrels Folly, 
which it has obtained from its 
fingular and whimſical appearance, 

It conſfits of a lofty tower front- 
ing the ſea, compriſing the ſit- 
ting and banqueting rooms; be- 
hind theſe are ſeveral brick edi- 


fices built in the form of mar- 


quees, and covered with canvaſs 


{o painted as to reſemble them 


| theſe are the ſleeping chambers 
and offices. A ſtrange aſſemblage 
of the chineſe, gothic, and other 
heterggeneous modes of archi- 
tecture, gives this place rather a 

-E-5-:-- burleſque 
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( 32 Y 
burleſque appearance, though the 
novelty of its ſtructure and beauty 


_ of its ſituation, render it worth 


the trouble of a viſit. 
Continuing along the coaſt in a 


weſtern direCtion, with a pleaſing 


and diverſified country on the one 
hand, and a rich view of the Iſland 
and ſeparating ſtrait on the other, 


we arrive at Exbury, a ſmall and 


inſignificant village. 
That its preſent ſtate however. 
is vaſtly inferior to its former one, 
is indiſputable,, and had we no 
other authority for ſo ſaying than 
the appearance it now wears, we 
ſhould be juſtified in the aſſertion; | 
for although no ruins remain to 
mark its ancient ſplendor and ex- 
tent, yet ſeycral lanes interſecting 
| each 
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each other at right angles, and 
Fall called ſtreets, indicate to us_ 
that Exbury in former days, was 
a town of ſ,me conſideration.— 
Should we even place its anti- 
quity ſo high as the times of the 
Romans, we ſhould not perhaps 
be much without the line of truth 
or probability, as a ſmall diſtance 
from it, are the remains of a Ro- 
man way {till viſible, which ſeems 
to have led from the upper part 
of the county, perhaps from Venta 
or Wincheſter where it commu- 
nicated with the Ikenild way, to 
the place under conſideration, 
Be this however as it may, the 
termination of its preſent name, as 
_ well as that of Gilbury, a place 
ſituated near it, is evidently of 

6 Saxon. 
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( 84 ) 
Saxon derivation, which (accor- 
ing to Verſtegan) declares it to 
have been of notoriety in that age, 
for he aſſures us, in his antiqui- 
ties concerning this kingdom, that 


when the word buy is the termi- 


nation of the name of a city or 
town, 1t metaphorically ſignifies 
a high or chief place. 

The village of Exbury is ſitu- 
ated at a ſinall diſtance from the 
mouth of Beaulieu river, on the 
eaſtern ſide of it. -This ſtream is 


very pictureſque, and the man of 


taſte will find himſelf amply repaid 
by its beauties, for the trouble 
he may be at, in making it the 
vbje&t of his particular attention, 


It meanders elegantly for ſeveral 
miles, and the woeds that fringe its 


fades 
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fides, deſcend in many parts quite 
to the brink, and caſt their ſhade 
over its waters, in a moſt roman- 
tic manner. Upon the banks of 
this river Beaulieu is built, I 
therefore ſcarce need ſay its (itu- 
ation is beautiful; indeed this very 
circumſtance has given 1t the name 
t now bears, as that, and Bellus 
Locus by which it has alſo been 
called, mean nothing more than a 
place pleaſantly ſituated, and the 
diſtich in Leland, which was writ- 
ten on another town of the ſame 
name, cannot be more applicable 
to that than to the one we are 
now ſpeaking of. 


Delicium rerum B2zllus Locus undique floret, 


Fronde coronatus vuians tempora filvz, 


The 
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The village itſelf, excluſtve of 
thoſe 1e:nains of monallic ſplendor 
which I ſhall immediately deſcribe, 
ofiers nothing very curious or im- 
portant to the traveller's obſerva- 
tion, there 1s however a manu- 
factory of ſacking eſtabliſhed in 
it, which employs and ſupports a 
vaſt number of the indigent, and 
therefore deſerves to be curſorily 
mentioned. 

We ſhould hardly expe& to 
find, a prince ſo lax and indiffe- 
rent with reſpect to religion as 
king John is ſaid to have been, 
a prince who (as Matthew Paris 
confidently aſſerts) offered by a ſo- 
lemn embaſly to the Miramemolin 
_ of Aﬀrica, to turn: muſſelman and 
| hold all Is realms of that poten- 
tate; 


$07.2 
tate; I ſay we ſhould hardly ex- 
pe& to find ſuch a monarch as 
this building magnificent monaſ- 
teries, and endowing them in an 
ample manner. But John was a 
man of - the moſt verſatile and 
inconſiſtent charaCter, and though 
his general conduct towards ec+ 
cleſiaſtics, was oppreſſive and con. 
tumelious, yet in ſome inſtances 
he ſeems to have departed from 
this tenor of behaviour, and to 
have been influenced by principles 
very different from thoſe which 
generally actuated him, the in- 
ſtances I allude to, are the erec- 
tion of ſeveral religious houſes 
by him during his reign, the prin= 
cipal of which was the ſtately ab- 
bey of Beaulieu, | 

wy According 
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According to the monaſticon, 
(as cited by Mr. Groſe, in the 


ſupplement to his antiquities) this 


monaſtery had its origin from the 
following circumſtar.ces. 

« King John having taken an 
unjuſt prejudice acainſt the abbots 
and other perſons of the Ciſtertian 
order, and by his miniſters not a 
little aggrieved them, theſe abbots 
deſirous of removing this diſlike, 
and, if poſſible, of obtaining the 


_ royal favor, repaired to Lincoln, 


where the king then held bs 
parliament; when coming into his 
preſence he was ſo enraged at 
them; that he ordered his atten- 
darts to trample chem under their 


horſes feet; but no one being found 


who would obey- ſo cruel and ſo 
unheard 


( 89 ) 
unheard of a command from a 
chriſtian prince, the abbots, de» 
ſpairing of obtaining a favorable 
anſwer, retreated haſtily to thei 
inn, 

The night following the king 
ſleeping in his bed, dreamed he 
_ was brought before a judge, the 

ſaid abbots bcing preſent, who were 
commanded to ſcourge him on the. 
back with whips and rods; and 
waking in the morning he aſſerted 
he had felt the ſcourging. | 

This dream John related to an 
eccleſiaſtic of his court, who told 
him God had been uncommonly 
merciful to him, in thus clemently 
and paternally deigning to admo- 
niſh him, and to reveal his myſte= 
ries to him; he therefore counſelled 

the 


(0p 


the king to ſend immediately for 
theſe abbots, and humbly to aſk 


_ their pardon for this cruel order, 


The king conſenting to the advice, 


_ they were ſent for, and on receiv= 


ing the meſſage feared they were 


 _ to be expelled the kingdom, but 


God who had not left them, had 
diſpoſed otherways, for coraing into 
the king's preſence he diſmiſſed 
that hatred he had entertained a- 
gainſt them,” 

John afterwards granted them 
his charter for the foundation of this 


| houſe, which he endowed © royally 


with divers eſtates, whoſe boun- 
daries are therein deſcribed; he 
alſo beſtowed on them one hun- 
dred marks towards builcing their 
abbey, wrote circular letters to the 

| abbors 
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abbots of the Cifſtertian order to 
aſſiſt them in compleating and fur- 
niſhing the ſame, and made Faren= 
don in Berkſhire a cell to it,* 
Other authors however give a 
leſs ſuperſtitious, and therefore more 
probable account of the cauſe of 
this abbey's foundation than the 
monaſticon, and Rapin among the 
number, who tells us, the order 
of Ciſtertians having refuſed to pay 
a tax which aggrieved them ex- 
ceedingly, ſent a deputation of 
twelve abbots to deprecate the 
king's wrath, and obtain an ex- 
emption from the oppreſlive bur= 
then, The pielates accordingly 


* Vide Supplement to Mr, Groſe's an» 
— iquites.. 


waited 
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waited on the monarch at Lincoln 
where he then was, and proſtrated 
themſcives at his feet, imploring 
his clemency and favor, John be- 
holding theſe venerable men in 
this affecting and humble poſture, 
bathed in tears, was ſtruck at the 
ſight, and throwing himſelf on his 
knees before them, aſked their 
bleſſing, granted their requeſt, and 
promiſed to found an abbey for 
their order. T his engagement he 
ſhortly after fully performed, by 
building Beaulieu Abbey, and en- 
dowing it with large revenues, and 
allowing it all thote privileges and 
immuities, which rethgious edi- 
fices of that dignity then enjoyed, 
The privileges I here ſpeak of 
were thoſe of ſandtuary, of ſepul- 
ture 
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ture, and of granting letters of 
fraternity, The moſt conſiderable 
of theſe, bur at the ſame time the 
moſt irrational and ill-founded, 
was the firſt, By the privilege 
of ſanQtuary, any felon taking 
refuge in the monaſtery that en- 
joyed it, or its precincts, was 
ſheltered from the arm of juſtice, 
and allowed the. ſpace of forty 
days to eſcape beyond ſeas, and 
whoever was daring enough to 
molet him during this term, nat 
only drew upon himſeif the thun-- 
der of the church, but incurred 
the vengeance of the civil ma- 
eiſtrare; ſo that according to thig 
ſapient ſyſtem, the moſt injquitous 
villain might commit his enormi- 
ties without danger or, dread of 

puniſhment 
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puniſhment, provided he did but 
poſſeſs the advantage of a light 
pair of heels. The idea indeed 
both of theſe chriſtian ſanfuaries, 
and the pagan Afyla, was doubt- 
leſs borrowed from the jewiſh 
cities of refuge, which were in- 
ſtituted at the expreſs command 
of the Almighty; but it muſt be 
obſerved there was. this vaſt, and 
moſt eſſential difference between 
them, that the latter were only 
intended to befriend the unfortu- 
nate perſon, who had without deſign 
ſhed the blood of his neighbour, 
while the former extended their 
pernicious proteCtion, to the vo- 
luntary perpetrator of every ne- 
farious a2. 


The ſociety of his monaſtery 
at 


( 98-9 
at firſt, conſiſted of an abbot 
and thirty monks, ti-uzh the 
number frequently varied after- 
wards, and in the reizn of Henry 
the eighth at the diſſ>Jution, the 


whole tozether amounted to no ' 


more than twenty perſons. The 
abbot at that period was one 
Thomas Stephens, and ( according 


to Browne Willis) he was, toge- 


ther with his monks, prevailed 
on to ſurrender up the convent 
to Henry's commiſſioners, which 
was done on the ſeventeenth day 
_ of April one thouſand 'five hun- 
dred and' thirty-cight; and the 
reward of Stephens's compliance, 
was a penſion of ſixty-ſix pounds 


thirteen ſhillings and four pence 


per annum for lite, 


The. 
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The - remains of this religious 
houſe are even now conſiderable, 
The abbey walls which included 
an area of near twenty acres are 
pretty perfe&t, and by the ruins 
of foundations which appear in 
divers parts within them, we are 


aſſured its buildings muſt have. 
been very extenſive. The refec- 


tory 1s entire, and has long been 
converted into the pariſh church 
of Beaulieu village. The houſe 
where the prior was lodged is 


now \nſed as a, dwelling houſe, 
and 1s very, commodious; a moat 


with a drawbridge / ſurrounds it. 
'The rooms are. good, particularly 
the enirance hajl, , which 1s _ele- 


-gantly, vaulted and, well  propor- 
tioned, Beſides - theſe the ruin 


of 


| Gf" Ws. # 
of the dormitory remain, and the 
porter's lodge 1s ſtill ſtanding. 
Upon the whole therefore we may 
venture to pronounce, that Beau- 
heu Abbey when 1n a flouriſhing 
ſtate, muſt have been as pleaſant 
and comfortable a retreat from the 
confuſion of the world, as any 
monaſtic edifice within the realm. 
It was cuſtomary with the 
Ciſtertians, -to dedicate the hou_ 
ſes of their order to the virgin 
Mary ; Beaulieu was one among 
the number, and on the front 
of the priors' lodgings is a gothic 
canopy with a niche, 1n which 
(tradition ſays) formerly ſtood a 
tieure of the virgin, that ſome 
years ago. fell to the ground. 
The revenues of the abbey at 
ns an the 
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the diſfolution amounted according 
to Speed, to four hundred and 


_ twenty-eight pounds, ſix ſhillings 


and eight-pence, and its ſcite 1s 
at preſent the joint property of 


| his Grace the Duke of Monta- 


gue and Lord Beauhev, in right 
of their -reſpeQtive Ladies who 
were co-heireſſes. 

Nothing can be more pleaſant 
than the ride from hence to Ly- 
mington through Bucklerſhard; 
as the traveller enjoys ſeveral 
occaſional views of the Ifle of 
Wight, Needles &c. which pre- 
ſent themſelves unexpeCedly to 
the eye in 'a very ſtriking man= 
ner. The diſtance is about nine 
miles. In his way he paſſes a 
wo of ruins of conſiderable 


Extent 
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extent; remains of edifices for. 
merly the property of Beauleu 
Abbey. Theſe ruins are even now 
called the Grange, a name that 
ſufficiently explains their ancient 
_ uſe and deſignation, Here was 
the farm houſe belonging to the 
monaſtery, that ſupplied it with 
proviſions, and attended to its a- 
oricultural concerns; large parts 
of it ſtill ſurvive the ravages of 
time, together with a ſmall chapel 
near it; but the moſt remarkable 
remains are the gable walls of 
an immenſe ſtone barn, which 
meaſures two hundred and twenty 
ſix feet in length, and near eighty 
in breadth; its height ſeems to have 
| been proportionable, and the eaſt- 
ern end of it, which is the moſt 
4 perfect 
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perfect of the two, being thickly 
mantled with ivy, its appearance 
is exceedingly venerable, Con- 
tinuing our courle along this in- 
tereſting road, we paſs Sowley- 
pond a mile to the weſtward of 
the grange, an extenſive piece of 
water formerly covering upwards 
of forty acres, and ſhortly arrive 
at Pilewell and Bacdeſley, which 
I have aleadcy in ſome meaſure 
made my reader acquainted with, 
It ray not however be improper 
to add, that at this Jatter place 
formerly ftocd a free chapel, built 
by Eerry Wells Eilq; Lord of the 
manor of South-Baddeſly, who was 
permitted to ere one here on 
ſtaiing, by petition, that the place 
was thice miles from the pariſh 

£- _ church 
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church of Bolire, by reaſon of 
which diſtance and the badneſs of 
ways to the church, the inhabitants 
could not be preſent at divine 
ſervice, &c. After the biſhop hal 
iſſued a commiTion t > enquire the 
truth of the allegations the chapel 
was built and endowed. But as it 
was the duty of the chavlain to pray 
for the ſoul of the founder, that 
circumſtance afForded a j-retence 
for its being ſeized as a chantry; 
The commiſſioners accordingly laid 
their hands on it, and diſpoſed of 
it ſoon ater; the profits of which 
ſale Henry threw without ſcruple 
iaty his own coffers. At tais 


* Vide, Reg. Winton, as quoted in Sir 
R, Woiſlzy's Hiſt. of the Iſle of Wight. 
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period it was valued at one hun- 
dred and eighteen 'pounds ſixteen 


ſhillings and ſeven.-pence, No 


traces of it can at preſent be 
Ciſcerned. . 

_ It may now be time to con« 
duct my reader to a ſcene, dif- 
ferent from that which he has juſt 


been engaged in the contempla- 


tion of, one however equally cal- 


culated to attract his attention and 
oratify his curioſity; a ſcene which. 


the bold hand of nature, and de- 
licate finger of art, combine to 
render intereſting and amuling. 
It is ſcarce neceſſary to ſay I 
mean the Iſle of Wight, a part of 
the kingdom, that has not unde- 
tervedly obtained rhe diſtinguiſhed 
appellation, of the Engliſh Paradiſe. 
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The beauties however of: this 
charming inſulated ſpot are ſo va- 
rious and multiplied, that they 
effe&ually preclude minute deſ- 
cription, or particular detail; I 
ſhall therefore paſs rapidly over 
ſuch, as from diſtance claim not 
our immediate conſideration, and 
dwell on thoſe only which lie 
contiguous to -the- town of Ly= 
mington, or from their antiquity 
and importance delerve clIIcum- 
{tantiality.. 

The Ile of Wight then, is ſe- 
parated. from the coaſt of Hamp- 
ſhire, by a ſretum or ſtrait of un- 
equal breadth (a branch of the 
Britiſh channel). At the eaſtern 
end it 18 upwards of ſix miles from 
ſhore to ſhore, but it narrows fo 

7 "08 much 
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' much towards the weſtern 'extre- 
mity, that from Hurſt beach' to 
the oppoſite point, the diſtance 
_ 1s little more than a mile”, 
This ſtrait, as we learn from 
Cambaen, was formerly denominated 
Szlente, (wherefore he dont” inform 
us) and conſidered by our anceſ- 
tors as one of the wonders of Bri- 
tain, The cauſe of this admiration 
exiſts to the prefent day, and is 
nothing more, than the uncom- 
mon agitation of its waters, on 
the confluence of the two tides, 
which ſet in from the oppoſite 
points of eaſt and weſt, and raife 
rather a ſingular commotion on 
encountering each other,** Heylin® 


* Vide Lena s MIKPOKOZMOE page 526, 
ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks of it as a formidable and 
perilous ſtrait, but we muſt ſup- 
poſe its chief danger arole from 
the unſ{kiltulneſs of the navigators 
in his days, as the weather 1s 
now ſeldom ſufficiently tempef- 
tuous,. to prevent the hoys from 
making their diurnal paſſages®, 

On peruſing the works of our 
early writers, the Ifle of Wight, 
we obſerve, has at various periods 
been known by different appella- 
tions; and as it was ſucceſſively 
under the dominion- of, the Bri- 
ton, the Roman; and rhe Saxon, 
ſo its name appears to have been 
changed as often as its maſters. 

The original Briciſh .appellation 
of it, an old author* aſſerts was 


* Nixxnivs a writer of the ſeventh century, . 


Fs Guith 
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Gwith, - (which word in that lan- 
guage, fignifies a breach or ſepa- 
ration,) and ſays it was ſo called 


in conſequence of a very remote 
tradition, which declared it had 


been in diſtant ages connected to. 


the main land, but gradually diſ- 
Joined by the fierce influx. of the 
oppolite tides, 


Obſcure and unfatisfaftory as 


this tradition may appear to be, 
it is yet in ſome meaſure ſup- 
ported by the teſtimony of a 
Greek author,* who in deſcribing 


(as is conjectured) this Iſland, 
ſpeaks to the following effe&t.— 


'That when the tide was at its 


height it appeared to be an Iſland, 


®. D:iodorus Siculus, 
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as the water flowed entirely round 
it; but at the time of ebb, the 
land was ſufficiently dry between 
it and the continent, to permit 
the ancient inhabitants of Britain, 
to tranſport their tin acroſs it in 
wazgons, for the purpoſe of ſend- 
ing 1t more commodioully to the 
oppoſite . coaſt of Gaul, 

When it yielded to the valour 
of Veſpaſian, and was reduced to. 
the Roman 'yoke, it loſt 1ts ori- 
ginal appellation, and received 
that of Yes or Ve#a from the 
conquerors, by which 1t continued 
to be called, till it came under 
the dominion of the Saxons. 

This event happened about the 
year five hundred and twenty- 
cight; when Cerdic having (as is 

F 6 before 
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before mentioned) ſubdued the 
counties of Hants and Dorler, 
landed with a conſiderable f.rce 
in the Iſle of Wight, and after diſ- 
comfiring the natives in a bloody 
battle at Whitgarabarig, (the pre- 
ſent Carriſbrook) added this diſtrict 
to his other acquiſitions. A new 
name was now Once again um- 
poled on it by the victor, who 
gave it the Saxon one of Y/ibr 
or WWikrland, which with a flight 
alteration in the orthography it 
{till retains. 

Various are the revolutions, 
and' numberleſs the miferies this 
beautiful ſpot has experienced and 
undergone, its fituation as is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, has in later times 

| frequently rendered it ſubject to 
w, invaſion 
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invaſion and rapine; whilſt 

fertility in more diftant periods, 
conſtantly held out a tempting 
bait to the needy pirate, or ad- 
venturous chieftain, and often i in- 
duced that deſolation, which had 
it been a region leſs bleſſed by 
rature, 1t might in all probability 
have avoided. 

 Cſar* informs vs the maritime 
parts of South Britain, (and in 
courſe the Ifle of Wight) were 
inhavited by people who emi- 
grated frora Belgium. Tacitus", 
alſo ſeems to coincide 1n the 
opinion, that thoſe who dwelt near 
Gaul came orivinatly from that 
country. And the venerable Bede 


* Vide Czſ, de Bell. Gall, Lib: s. 
anterts | 
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aſſerts, the tradition in his time 
was, that the fouthern part of 
England was  peopled from 4r- 
mMorica, that 1s Bretaign**. 
| Be this however as it. may, the 
Romans had not been above a 
century acquainted with Britain, 
before they found it neceſſary to 
reduce the ſouthern coaſt of that 
country, and the Ifland we are 
now conſidering. For we find 
even 1a Czfar's time, their inha- 
bitants were eſteemed a formidable 
people?, and had rendered them- 
ſelves particularly obnoxious to. 
the Romans, by granting aids to 
the Veneti in their revolt, and 
aſſiſting the Gau!7s in their frequent 
_ wars againſt them®7, 
. "This reſtlefineſs and temerity 
. we 


(- m1 'y 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe rather. 
increaſed than diminiſhed with 
time: and accordingly we find 
they had ariſen to ſuch a pitch 
in the reign of Claudius, that the 
emperor was determined, utterly 
to ſubdue the inhabitants. of theſe 


parts. This reſolve was carried 


into execution by Yeſpaſian, who 
_ (ve have already ſeen). reaped a 
plentiful harveſt of glory, in this 
memorable EXPECITION. 


It was a maxim obſerved by 


the Romans (which. does equal 


credit to their policy and genero- 


ſity) when they had once com- 
pleatly reduced a nation, to take 


off the burthen of ſervitude, and 


compenſate the loſs of liberty, by 


the introduction of their own cuſ- 


roms 
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toms, arts, and elegancies, amonz 
the conquered; nay they carried 


their condefcenſion ſo far as fre- 


quently to adopt, and almoſt always 
tolerate the religious prejudices of 
thoſe they had ſubdued®; endea- 
vouring (and not without ſucceſs) 
by theſe gentle means, to reconcile 
them to their fate, and' to attach 
them to their maſters. This max- 
im they uniformly purſued with 
regard to. the Britons, (except in 
one inſtance®) and the Roman 
oenerals we find had no ſooner 


overcome theſe Iſlanders in battle, 
_ than they attentively ſtrove to vain 


their confidence, and concilate 
their affeions, by every office 
of hecevolence in their power. 


_ Upon this principle, they incited 


them. 


C-IT0" PF 

them by admonition and example 
to erect temples, Fora, and do- 
meſtic edifices aſter the Roman 
manner. The royal and noble 
youth of Britain were inſtructed 
in the liberal arts, aad taught to 
pride the gentle charms of refine» 
ment and civilization ; the graceful 
habiliments of the conquerors were 
introduced, and the ſhady piazzas, 
luxurlant baths, and elegant ban- 
quets of the cultivated Roman, 
were ſubſtituted in the rooin, of 
the miſerable habitations, ſordid 
garb, and barbarous entertainnients 
of the uncivilized Briton, 

From theſe premiſes then we 
may reaſonably conclude, that the 
inhabi:ants of the Iſle of Wight, 
could not find themlelyes particu- 
larly 
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larly unhappy under the Roman 
government, or anxiouſly deſirous 
of a change; and. accordingly we 
do not perceive they ever exaſ- 
perated their maſters by, conſpira- 
cies or inſurrections, but remained 
quiet and contented under their 
tolerable yoke, as long as that 


power poſſeſſed any footing. in 


Britain, 


This period of quieſceace and 
ſerenity, continued for almoſt five 


centuries, when the proſpect was 
ſuddenly obſcured, and the victori- 
ous banner of Cerdic waved on the 
peaceful plains of the Iſland. — 


I his Saxon chieftain (as 1s above - 
remarked) had already puſſefled 


_ himſelf of a large tract of country, 
on the ſouth-weſtern coaft of this 


kingdom 
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kingdom and being ſtruck with the 
fertility of Yea, had long deter- 
mined to add it to his other acquiſt= 
tions; he accordingly feiz'd a favor. 
able opportunity for his purpoſe and 
invading 1t with a powerful army, 
the event of a furious battle tranſ- 
fered the Ifland to his controul, 
The conqueror however did not 
long retain this valuable diſtrict 
in his own hands, but preſented 
it to his nephews Szuffa and White 
gar, as a reward for the adtivity 
and valor they. had diſplayed, in 
the invaſion and capture of it. 
From this time it remained an 
appendage to the kingdom of the 
IV/:ft-Saxons”, till the middle of the 
ſeventh century, when it was ſub- 
wued and ravaged by Ielphar king 
| Ee 
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of Mereign, This monarch had 


ro ſooner acquired it than he he- 


ſtowed it on Adelwalch King of 
Suſſex*', whom he had the two fold 
honor of capturing in battle and 


converting to the chriſtian religion, 


AGgelwalch however enjoyed this 
royal gift but a few years, for Cead- 


walla, a deſcendant of Cerdic, being 


raiſed to the throne of Wefſex, ard 
orieved that ſo conſiderable a trad 
of country ſhould be ſevered from 
his dominions,* he reſolved if poſſi- 
ble to regain it; and for this pur- 
poſe having raifed a - formidable 
army, he entered it fword in hand, 
defeated Arwalt or Arvandus its 


petty king in a pitched battle, and 


annexed it once_more to the crown 
of Weſſex, 


On 


1nt 
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On this occaſion he was guilty of 
an aftion to the laſt degree bloody 
and inhuman. Hitherto, in all the 
revolutions which this fertile ſpot 
had ſeen, its inhabirants hal expe- 
rienced thoſe enormities only, wiich 
uſually (in the days we are now 
ſpeaking of) attended the ſword of 
conqueſt; a transfer of property, 
deprivation of liberty, and partial 
eFaſion of blood*®, But on this laſt 
change of maſters, miſeries awaited » 
the unforcunate iſlanders - of wlich 
they had no idea, and ſuch, as l 
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only the hand of an uncivilized iy 


and ſanguinary barbarian could have 
inflicted. 
Ceadwalla fearful leſt they ſhould 
tnd the newly impoſed yoke too 
intolerable to/ſupport and endeavour 
| to 
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to liberate themſelves from his ty. 
rannical controul, formed the pro- 


Jet of quieting his apprehenſions, 


and incapacitating- them from ef. 
efting any attempt of the kind, by 
an almoſt total extermination of the 


ancient inhabitants, This he ac- 


tually carried into execution, and 
under the ſcandalous pretence of 
their polytheiſts and idolators, (and 
he himſelf was at the time unbap- 


_ tized) three fourths of theſe unhap-. 
py. people, without diſtinftion of 
age, ſex, or condition, fell in cold 


blood beneath the edge of Cead- 


_ -walla's ſword**. 


We may recolle& his inhuma- 


' nity did not terminate here, but 
extended to the deſtruction of the 


innocent offspring of Aryandus, 
whom 
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whom he ordered for execution after 
their being baptized into the chrif- 
tian faith; and having thus fati- 
ated himſelf with ſlaughter, he pre- 


ſented a tenth part of the ſpoils he 
had gained in this expedition to the 


clergy, who willingly on ſuch ad- 
vantageous terms, granted him full 
and perfe& abſolution, for all the 
blood he had unjuſtly ſpilt in the 
acervation of them. 


From this period, the hiſtory of 


the Ifle of Wight is immerled in 
almoſt total darkneſs for near four 


centuries, except, that in the reign. 


of Alfred, we find the Danes of 
Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia*® 
making frequent deſcents on it 
and diſtreſſing the inhabitants ex- 
ceedingly by their unexpected viſits. 
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We are told that fix pirates in par- 
ticular had given an uncommon 
degree of trouble, and committed 
repeated depredations. The ſaga- 
cious monarch however who then 
filled the Engliſh throne, was not 
of a diſpoſition to bear theſe inſults 
with impunity; but having fitted out 
a fleet conſiſting of ſhips longer 
and ſwifter than the Daniſh ones, 


his commanders lay in wait for 


theſe piratical rovers, and in the 
next viſit they made, captured the 
whole of their ſquadron, As for 


the priſoners, they were ſent to 


Wincheſter where the monarch 


then kept his court, and immedt- 


ately paid the f rfeit of their lives, 
for their temerarious inſolence. 

Theſe deſtrutive enemies not- 
withſtanding 


_ 


(1at ) 
withſtanding, did not on this ac- 
count defiit from their depre- 
dations, but till the accefiiona of 
the confeſlor, a period of near 
two hundred years, during which 
time the kingdom exhibited one 
wide ſcene of ſlaughter and con= 
fulion, the Danes continued from 
time to time to land on the Ifland 
and adjacent coaſt, and cruel de- 
ſolation always attended their foot- 
iteps. 

In the reign of Harold, the 
Iſle of Wight was again diſturbed 
and Toft: the king's brother having 
invaded it, committed ſome trifling 
injuries, and laid its inhabitants 
under contribution. The particu- 
lars of this deſcent or what Toſti 
colle&ed are no where recorded, 
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'but as his continuance on it could 
only be for a very ſhort period, 
we may conclude his ravages did 
not extend to any great length, 
or his acquiſitions amount to any 
conſiderable booty”. 

When William the conqueror ſub- 
dued England, WilliamFitz-O/borne, 
one of his favorites and followers, 
made himſelf maſter of the Iſle of 
Wight, and was permitted by the 
Norman to enjoy his acquiſition, 
It did not however continue long 
in his family, for Fitz-Oſborne 
being ſhortly after ſlain in battle, 
- his fon Roger Earl of Hereford, 
ſecond Lord of the Ifle of Wight, 
was attainted of treaſon-and baniſh- 
ed, in conſequence of which his 
_ eſtates were confiſcated, and the 
Iſle 
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Iſle of Wight of courſe came in- 
to the hands of the king. 

During the reſidue of William's 
reign and that of his ſucceſſor 
Rufus, it continued annexed to the 
crown; but was again alienated 
by Henry the fixit, who beſtowed 
it on Richard de Ridzrs Earl of 
Devonſhire, together with the fee 
of the village of Chriſtchurch, a 
town in the neighbourhood o 
. Lymington. 

This nobleman held the oife 
during his life, and exhauſted con- 
ſiderable ſums in repairing and 
fortifying the caſtle of Cari/brook, 
which through neglect had fallen in 
to decay. . Theſe however proved 
needleſs expences, for Stephen 
ſhortly after his uſurpation of the 

G 2 throne, 
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throne, deprived Baldwin de Ri1- 
vers (ſon of the former grantee) 
of all his vaſt poſſeſſions, in con- 
ſequence of his having attached 
himſelf to the fortunes of Maud, 
and raiſed a body of forces againſt 
the king, and the Iſle of Wight 
fell into his hands amongſt the reſt, 

By the. favor of Henry the ſe- 
cond, Richard de Rivers again 
recovered the honors his father 
| had forfeited; and the Lordſhip 
of the Ile of Wight, continued 
till the acceſſion of Edward the 
firſt, part of the eſtates belong- 
ins to this noble family. 

About this period it ceaſed 
finally to.be the property of a 
ſubje&; for Baldwin de Rivers, 
the laſt Earl of Devonſhire, of 

this 
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this family, dying without ifTve, 
| the Ifland deſcended to his ſiſter 
Iſabella, widow of Willian de For- 
tibus Earl of | Albermarle, who, 
(according.to Cambden's account) 
was conltrained by charter, not. 
without difficalty, to ſurrender up 
her right to' Edward the firſt. 
Since this time the Engliſh mo- 
narchs have kept the , pollefſion 
of it in their owa hands, aad al- 
though in the reign of Heary the 
ſixth, the Iſle of Wight, Jerſey 
and ſ»me other Iſlands, were e- 
reted into a ſmall kingdom and 
Henry de Beauchamp cruwaed by 
the hand of the' monarch him- 
ſelf king of this: territory, and 
entitled the firſt Earl of all Eng- 
land, yet tneſe extraordinary ho- 

(72  nors 
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nors expired with him, and do not 
appear to have been revived at 
any ſubſequent period. 

We find however, that Richard 
Woodville Earl of Rivers was cre- 
ated afterwards Earl of the Ifle 
of Wight, by Edward the fourth; 
and that Renigald Bray received 
it from the hands of Henry the 
ſeventh, to farm at the yearly rent 
_ of three hundred marks. 

Excluſive of the above men- 
tioned noble perſonages, this Iſland 
has had for-its Lords, an ancient fa- 
mily (the deſcendants of which ſtill 
| live near Ringwood in this coun= 
_ ty,) called De Inſula or L'Ifle; 


one of whom' was ſummoned to 


parliament in 'the reign of Edward 
the ſecond, by the name of John 
& ak De 
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De Infula Vee, taat is of the 
Ile of Wight. 
The French, thoſe old and in- 
veterate enemies of Britain, have 
at various periods invaded this 


delightful part of the kingdom, 


and exerciſed their cruelty on its. 


inhabitants. In the year one thou- 
ſand three hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven, (the firſt of the reign of 
Richard the ſecond) during the 
month of Auguſt, they made an 
unexpected deſcent on it, and 
landed without reſiſtance. All the 
valuable articles which the iſlanders 
_ poſſeſſed were ſeized or deſtroyed: 
but their dwellings were reſcued 
from the flames, and perſons pre- 
ſerved from injury, by the pay- 


ment of a thouſand marks, (a large 
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ſum in thoſe days) in conſideration 
of which the invaders ſtipulated 
to depart immediately. Indeed 
they dont appear to have procra- 
ſtinated their ſtay f r any conſider- 
able time after the receipt of the 
money; though perhaps this cir- 
cumſtance may be accounted for 
on other principles than a regard 
to their w.rd, which this nation 
has ſeldom been very ſtri& in the 
obſeryance of; I mean the vigo- 


rous exertions of Sir Hugh T'yr- 


rel, governor of Cariſbrook Caſtle, 
who preſerved that fortreſs by his 
gallantry againſt all their attacks, 
and made ſeveral fallies from ir 
with equal courage and ſucceſs, 
In the reign of Edward the 
fourth, about the year one thou- 

ſand 
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fand four hundred & fixty-three, we: 
find the ſame troubleſome enemy 


renewing their attempts on the 
fle of Wight. Their leader in 


this expedition, was LYaleran Earl. 


of St, Paul, who invaded it at the 
head of a band of fifteen hun. 
dred men, which he had colle&ted 


together for this purpoſe. Ill 


ſucceſs and diſgrace however at- 
tended theſe adventurers, ſor the 
inhabitants exaſperated by a re- 
collection of what they had be- 
fore ſuffered from the gallic ma- 
rauders, gathered themſelves into 
a conſiderable body, marched out 


and attacking them with confi- 


dence and ardor, drove them 
precipirately to their ſhipping, they 
ks. only , been able to effect 

G5 the 


\ 


I 
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the deſtruCtion of a few farm houſes 
Notwithſtanding this ſhameful ter- 
minaticn of the affair, the Earl of 


St. Paul endeavoured to perſuade 
the world, he had accommpliſh= 


_ ed his intention, and finiſhed the 


expedition with glory; & accord- 
ingly he beſtowed the honor of 
knighthood on ſix of his captains, 
for the valour and activity he 


* pretended they had diſplayed, in 


this farcical buſineſs. He could 
not however blind the eyes of 
of his countrymen, the gaſconade 
was univerſally laughed at, and 
the earl with his doughty knights, 
continued for a long time, the 
deſerved objects of ridicule and 

deriſion, 
In the ſame year about Chriſt- 
mas 


e343 


mas day, a party of Frenchmen 
again landed on the Iſle of Wight» 
and with all the confidence and 
inflation peculiar to that giddy 
people, ordered the inhabitants 
without delay to quit their dwel- 
 lings, as they were come with an 
intention to occupy them, during 
the Chriftmaz tide. The ſturdy 
tenants however deſpiſing an en- 
emy they had ſo lately beaten, 
collected together, and boldly chal- 
lenged the french to a fair con- 
teſt with the ſword, The invi- 
tation was refuſed, and the pu- 
fllanimous invaders, panic ſtruck 
with this unexpefted gallantry, 
quickly deſerted the little booty 
they had acquired, and ran with 
all expedition to their fleet. 

/.; Ag Lord 
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Lord Herbert in his life and 
; reign of Henry the eighth, men- 
tions that the French under the 
command of Moxfieur D' Annebau!t 
admiral of France, made a deſcent 
on the Tfland in the year. one 
thouſand five hundred and fifty- 

four, at three different places. 
1 hey met with a very diſagree- 
able reception, for numbers of 
them were ſlain, and the Cheva- 
lier D' Auxe fell during the ſkir- 
miſh, It ſeems to have been the 
intention of the admiral to have 
reduced the Ifland, anc brought 
it under the! dominion of France; 
| but this ſevere repulſe, and -the 
refle&tion that it would -be al- 
moſt impoſſible to preſerve it, 
even if obtained, | Prevented him 
from 
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from ever renewing his attemtps; i 
and indeed this appears to be * 
the /aft time, thac the French v" 
or any other nation, viſited it in _ | i 
an hoſtile manner, 0 
A good reaſon may be alledged 'Y 
for the undilturbed ftare of quiet | ht. 
Its inhabitants have ſince this pe- '| 
riod enjoyed. Henry conſcious of | | 
1 


the expoſed fituation of the Iſland, 
and the adjoining coaſt of Ha:.np- 
ſhire, built ſeveral caſtles on each, 
in places convenient for the pur- 


poſe, which however inſiguificant | 

they may a, pear 10 us, who live in | A 
an aze when the modes of attacks 27 
and defence are ſo much impro= | | 
ved and better underitoo:, yet, in | 'Þ 
thoſe days- were formidabie edi | 
ficies and ſufficiently anſivered rhe | \# 
end of their erection, = G + 
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In” later times than "theſe we- 
are now ſpeaking of, the reſpec-. 
tability of our naval power has pre- 
cluded even the idea of invaſion, 
and the proximity of Portſmouth, 
the valour of our ſeamen, and the 
natural gallantry of its own in- 
habitants, will we may confidently 
hope, ſtill continue to preſerve the 
Ile of Wight, free from the ap- 
prehenſion of ravage and hoſti- 
hties. 

We may have remarked from 
what has been already advanced, 
that intrepidity appears to have 
been always a leading feature in 
the character of theſe people: and 
this is confirmed by the FRO 
of ſeveral Writers, 


Heylin 
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Heylin* who makes particular 
mention of this Iſland, after enu- 
merating its reſources, caſtles, | 
ſtrong holds &c. concludes his 
deſcription with theſe words © yet 
are not theſe external ſtrengths ſo 
much available, as the internal 
animoſity of its inhabitants;” and 
Cambden in his Brittania, ſpeaks 
to a ſinular effe®?, | 

The far greater part of the ſou- 
thern coaſt of the Iſle of Wight, 
is defended by lofty and inacceſ.. 
ſible cliffs, which terminate at the 
weſtern extremity in ſeveral rocks, 
known for ages by the name of 
the Needles. Cambden ſays they 
were ſo called from their reſem= 


* Vide Heylin's MIKPOKOZMOE page 526. 
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blance to thofe little inſtruments 
of notability, being ſharp, lofty, 
and poinced; but at preſent they 
by no means anſwer this defcrip- 
tion, and a broad wedge placed on 
its baſis, would give one a much 
better idea of the ſhape and 2 
pearance they now wear, 

Till within theſe fifteen or ſix- 
teen years however, one rock 
remained which in fizure was not 
much unlike thole Cambden de-. 
ſcribes, and might (by a lvely 
imagination) be conceived to bear 
ſome ſinilitude to a needle.— 
This rock towere\| near ſixty yards 
above the ſurface of the water 
but being i proceſs of rime worn 
away at the buttom by the con- 


tinual agitation of the waves, 1t 
yielded 
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yielded to the fury of the ſtorm 
one boiſterous night, and ſunk 
into the ocean with a moſt tre- 
 mencous craſh, 

On paſſing round the Needles, 
a ſublime ſcene preſents itſelf to . 
the eye; St, Chriſtopher's Ciiff, a 
huge cialk rock, upwards of four 
hundred feet in elevatign, abſy- 
lutely perpendicular, and excava- 
ted by the bold hand of nature 
into almoſt, a regular ſemicircle. 

On beholding this, the Needles 
which before appeared to be fuch 
vaſt maſſes, dwindle into- dwarts, 
and the eye is filled by this enor- 
mous' natural bulwark, which, like- 
a fearleſs giant, preſents its boſom 
to the waves, repels their advar- 
ces, and dilregards their fury, 

It 
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It will not be improper ' for 
me here to remark, (as the infor- 
mation may ' prove the ſource of 
ſome amuſement to the reader,) 
that this en& of the Ifland, is 
annually viſited by prodigious 
nuwbers of aquatic birds, which 
bend their flight hither at a cer- 
tain period, to depoſit their eggs, 
and foſter their progeny. Their 
arrival uſually happens about the 
latter end of April or the begin- 
ning of May, and their ſtay con- 
tinues, till ſuch time as the young 
have acquired a ſufficient degree 
of ſtrength, to accompany the old 
_ ones, in. their return to thoſe un- 
known regions from whence they 
came. During: the intermediate 
time,- the traveller would do well 

| 9 
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to viſit this ſingular place, and 
ſhould he be pattial to © zhe bar. 
barous game of death,” he will here 
find ample employment for his 
gun; though excluſive of this in- 
ducement the ſcene deſerves at- 
tention, 'The combinaticn of a 
thouſand different notes, equally 
loud, uncommon and continued, 
has a ſtrange though not unplea-_ 
ſing effe& on the ear; while the- 
eye 18 aſtoniſhed at the prodigious 
numbers, various forms, and di-: 
verſified plumage, of the birds that 
are flying in all direfions, or. 
perched ia every part of this 
ſtupendous cliff. | 
| The -river of Newport is the 
moſt conſiderable one in the Ifland, 
at the mouth of which (on each 
= | tide 
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ſide of it) are ſituated two towns, 
tize one called | Eaſt and the other 
Weſt Cowes. The latter is the 
emporium of the whole Iſland, 

Previous to our unhappy dit- 
putes with Am rice, (which termi- 
nated in the diſmemberment of 
ſo large a part of the empire) few 
places in the kingdom carried on 
a more extenſive trade than this 
port, but” ſince thoſe fatal convul- 
ſions, it has been leflened in a 
_ very ſenſible manner, though even 
now it ranks high on the liſt of 
commercial towns. 

| Weſt Cowes is of fins anti- 
quity, and appears. to have been 
a” place of tome conſileration ſo 
far back as the fourteenth century. 


The frequent viſits which the fiench 
paid 
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paid to this Ifland, induced Henry 
the eighth (as we have juſt re- 
marked) to eref&t ſeveral caſtles 
for its future defence, and accor- 
dingly aT.ong many others, two 
were built in the part we are now 
conſidering, one at Welt Cowes» 
and the vther at Eat Cowes on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river. 
Theſe caſtles Leland mentions 
in certain verſes quoted by Camb- 
den from his Itinerary, which the 
reader will meer with 1a a note*?, 
The latter however 1s ſo totally 
deſtroyed that no veſtiges of it 
can now be diſcerned; though its 
ſcite 1s delivered to poſterity in 
the name of a ſmall point, which 
ſtill continues to be called old 
caſtle point, 
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Weſt Cowes caſtle is yet in 
being, and kept by government 
in repair. It is commanded (un- 
der the governor of the Ifle of 
Wight) by a_ captain whoſe pay 
is ten ſhillings per diem. At the 
preſent day it cannot be conſidered 
as a place of any ſtrength or 
importance, having only one ſmall 
battery of - eight guns, and few 
of theſe are fit for ſervice. 

Newport is diſtant from Cowes 
about five miles, and ſituated on 
the banks of a river which rolls its 
waters into the ſtrait Solente, and 
is deſervedly admired as a beau- 
tiful and pictureſque ſtream. 

This is the metropolis of the 
Iſland, a pleaſant town, extremely 
populous, and conliſts of ſeveral 

regular 
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regular and well built ſtreets.— 
We learn from Cambden, Medena 
or Novus burgus de Meden was 1ts 
ancient name, whence it happened 
that the whole country has ſince 
been divided, into Eaſt and Welt 
Meden. It is a preſcriptive bo- 
rough as ancient as the reign of 
Edward the ſecond, but does not 
appear to have ſent members re- 
eularly to the britiſh ſenate till 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the charter by which it is _now 
governed was granted 1o lately as 
the reign of James the firſt, The 
ſame circumſtance is common alſo 
to this town with Lymington,. viz, 
its being a curacy dependent on 
another church ; for Newport is 
merely a chapel of eaſe to Cariſ- 
he brook 
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brook its mother church. The 
fat is however ealily explained, 
by the ſuperior antiquity of this 
latter town, which without any 
doubt 1s exceedingly ancient. 
It may fairly be concluded from 


the teſtimony of our early writers, 
and other circumſtances, that a 


town of ſome kind, ſtood on the 


ſcite of the preſent Cariſbrook, 
prior to the ſubjugalion of the 
Ile of Wight by the Romans, 


'In their time there certainly ex- 
1ſted one here; and a few centu- 
ries afterwards when Withgar the 


Saxon breathed his laſt, his bones 


were depoſited in Withgarabarig 
or Cariſbrook, 


'The preſent town is a place 


(145 
of hiſtory, and conſequently all our 
endeavours to iuſtrate its con- 
cerns in former times would but 
terminate in diſappointment ſhould 
we attempt it, we find however, 
it kad a religious houſe within its 
precin&s, which was a cell* of 
black monks belonging firſt to Lire 
in Normandy-afterwards to the ab« 
bey of Mentgrace in Yorkſhire, and 
laſtly to that of Shene in Surrey. 

That noble monument of anti- 
quity Cariſbrook caſtle now claims 
our attention; nor can we ap- 
proach its ſolemn ruins, crowned 
with ivy and tottering with age. 
and decay, without a degree of 
pleaſing melancholy, more. eaſy to 
be imagined than deſcribed, 

The mund iadeed not altoge- 
H ther 
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ther inſenſible, muſt feel itſelf 
affeted in ſome way on the con- 
templation of theſe rude remains 
of ancient days, and though we 
may not experience thoſe extraor- 
dinary emotions of delight, which 


the antiquary profeſſes to feel on 


their inſpeCtion, yet we may pleaſe 
ourſelves with the compariſon of 
preſent times, with thoſe periods 
when theſe mighty edifices were 
rear'd: and congratulate ourſelves, 
on having exchanged the ſavage 
manners of the gothic age, for the 
refined delights and gentler vir- 
tues, which ſcience and cxvilization 


have introduced, 


It is aſſerted by ſome of our 
early writers that Carifbrook caſtle 
in the time of the ancient Britons, 

i was 
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was a place of ſtrength and con- 
fideration, What name it then 
bore 1s impoſſible for us to ſay, 
we are at a loſs for its appellation 
even in the time of the Romans. 


It is beyond diſpute however, that 


Veſpaſian on his arrival in the 
Iſland, found a ſtrong hold on 
the ſcite of the preſent caltle, 
which he poſſeſſed himſelf of and 
repaired. 
During the quietude of the Ro- 
man government here, we may con= 
clude this fortreſs was not much 
attended to, as it appears, Vithgar 
(when he received the Iſland from 
his uncle Cerdic) found the caſtle 
in ſo ruinous a ſtate, that it was 
neceſſary for him to pull it down 


_ and entirely rebuild it, When he 


HS: had 
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had compleated this undertaking, 
he gave it, and the town to which 
it adjoined, a Saxon appellation, 
and called them (both after his 
own name) //ithgarabourg, of which 
Cariſbrook is a contraction. 
In the brief hiſtorical accourt 
which I have already given of the 
Iſle of Wight, the reader has ſeen, 
that when it was preſented by 
Henty the firſt to Richard de 
Redvers Earl of Devonſhire, this 
nobleman beſtowed particular pains 
and large expences, in flrength- 
ening the fortifications, and deco- 
rating the buildings of Cariſbrook 
Caſile; ſo that the old edifice, aC- 
cording to Cambden, was once 
more reſtored with tenfold magni. 
ficence and ſplendor, It ſeems 
Ee | however 
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however to have been the lot of 
this fortreſs, to continue but a 
Thort time in the undiſturbed poſ- 
ſefion of its different owners; for 
we find ſhortly after in the reign 
of Stephen, when it had devolved 
on Baldwin de Rivers, this pow- 
erful baron (having taken up arms 
againſt the monarch, and being 
driven from his caſtle at Exeter) 
fled to the Iſle of Wight, and ſhut- 
ting himſelf up within the walls of 
Cariſbrook Caſtle determined to 
defend it to the laſt extremity. 
Stephen receiving intelligence 
of his flight, inſtantly purſued him, 
and quickly arriving before the 
place- of his retreat, attacked it 
without delay, and carried it in his 
firſt furious affaulr. 
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When he had thus poſſeſited 


himſelf of Cariſbrook Caſtle per- 
ceiving it to be a fortreſs of great _ 


| ſtrength both natural and artificial, 


he determined to retain 1t in his 
own hands, and no more truſt a 


| Place of ſuch importance, in the 


poſſeſſion of a ſubject. 

Indeed this reſolution was not 
only politic, but abſolutely neceſ- 
fary; for in the times we are now 
ſpeaking of, when all was anarchy 
and confuſion, theſe edifices had 
amounted to a number ſcarcely to 
be credited ; eleven hundred and 
fifty caſtles were held by barons 
in different parts of the kingdom, 
whoſe haughty proprietors arroga- 
ted to themſclves regal power 
within their walls, and at pleaſure 

| commited 
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' committed deſolation without : and 
when their inſufferable inſolence, 
or repeated enorinities, had kindled 
the wrath of royalty, they diſdain- 
fully ſounded the horn of battle, 
ſurunoned their vaſſals to their 
ſtandard, and ſhut up within the 
battlements of their fortreſſes, ſul- 
taiued the fury of the aſſailant, 
till ſuch time as their own cou- 
rage and obſtinacy had driven him 
away, or famine or ſurprize had 
compelled a ſurrender. 

In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth it was again found neceſſary 
to repair thoroughly Cari/brook 
Caſtle; and;the date one thouſand 
five hundred and ninety eight, car- 
ved in a ſhield over the outer 

gate, and ſtill diſcernible by the 
| H4z4 inquiſitive 
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( 132 ) 
inquiſitive eye, authorizes us to 
conclude, the - reparations were 
compleated in that year. 

No circumſtance hitherto rela- 
ted, renders this place ſo much 
an object of curioſity, as the con- 


 finement of that unfortunate mo- 


narch Charles the firſt, who was 
impriſoned within the walls of 
Cariſbrook Caſtle for the ſpace of 
eleven months**, 

The whole hiſtory of this tranſ- 


-aftion is ſo intereſting and the 
_ particulars of it ſo ſingularly curi- 


ous, that I truſt my reader will 
not conſider me as tedious, ſhould 
I dwell rather circuntlantuaily on 
Frith 
It 1s vell known, cho after 
Cromwell by a moſt daring at&t 
SV1211 | had 


( 453-1 
had*poſſeſſe 4 himſelf of the king's 


perſon, his majeſty was confined 
(though not cloſely) at Hampton 
Court Palace. Whilſt he conti- 
nued here, being warned from dif. 
ferent quarters that deitgns were 
harboured againſt his life, he de- 
termined to remove himſelf from 
the faithleſs guardianſhip . of the 
army; and accordingly on Thurl\- 
day the eleventh of November 
one thouſand fix hundred and forty 
ſeven, |between eight” and nine 
o' clock at night, he departed pri- 
vately. from - Hampton Court 'at- 
tended by Mr. Aſhburnham, Co- 
lonel Leg, and Sir Iohn Berkley. 
Being 'utterly at a'loſs' where 
to dire& his: ſteps, Aſhburnham 
perluaced him to retire into Hamp- 
H 5 ſhire 
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ſhire, reach the Iſle of Wight, and 
confide himſelf to the prote&tion of 
Colonel Hammond, the governor 
of that place. The former part 
b of this advice the monarch pur- 
ſued, and arrived at Titchfield 
Houſe (a ſeat then belonging to 
the Earls of Southampton) on the 
twelfth of November; but the latter 
part he was unw1 ling to adopt» 
till ſuch time as he had pained' 
from Colonel Hammond under 
his hand, an aſſurance of ſafety and 
proteftion. Accordingly he dil- 
patched Aſhburnham and Sir Iohn 
. Berkley to treat with the gover- 
| © nor on the ſubje&, whilſt he 
= continued with Colonel Leg at 
| Titchfield houſe; having previouſly 
charged them in the ſtrongeſt 
| ——q manner 
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manner, not to diſcover the place 
of his retreat, till they had pro- 
cured from Hammond, the wiſhed 
for declaration in writing. 

The imprudent or treacherous 
meſſengers, (for it ſeems doubtful 
in which light they ought to be 
conſidered) afted notwithſtanding 
contrary to his direCftions, and 
returned from the Ifland with 
Colonel Hammond in their com- 


pany having omitted to exaCt the 


promiſe which the royal fugitive 
required, The king aſtoniſhed 
at his unexpected preſence, aſked 
_ with ſome degree of precipitation 
and ſurprize, whether or not they 
had obſerved his inſtruftions ?— 
And being . anſwered in the ne- 
gative, © then” exclaimed he © you 

29 6->- - hs 
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have betrayed me, and I am his 
priſoner, 

Aſhburnham and Berkley, ap- 
parently or really ſhocked at this 
rebuke, and the viſible agitation 
of their ſovereign, inſtantly un- 
ſheathed their ſwords, and offered 
to prevent Hammond, who was 
below ſtairs, from attempting any 
thing to his majeſty's detriment, 
by plunging them to his heart. 
The pious prince ſtarted with hor- 
ror at the propoſal, and rejec&- 
ing it with all the indignation, 
that a deteſtation of cruelty and 
conſciouſneſs of innocence would 
naturally inſpire, met his fate with 
filent reſignation, and committed 
his perſon to the cuſtody of Ham- 
rl, who had taken the Precau- | 

| tion 
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tion to bring with him Baſkett, 


the governor of Cowes: Caſtle and 


a file of muſqueteers, to afliit in 
caſe of interruption or diſturbance, 


On the thirteenth of November” 


the colonel. conveyed the king 
to Cowes, and from thence thro” 
Newport to . Cariſbrook Caltle, 
where he was lodged the ſame 
evening. 

For ſome weeks after his ar- 
rival here, Charles enjoyed - the 
ſociety of his friends, and atten- 
dance of his ſervants; nor was 
his liberty very narrowly circum- 
ſcribed, for he was allowed: to 
range | wherever his inclination 
might Jead him, provided it did 
not extend beyond the limits of 
tne Ile of Wight, 
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During this interval vatious ne- 
gotiations -were carried on be- 
tween him and his parliament, 
which terminating very little to the 
ſatisfaftion of the latter, General 
Fairfax diſpatch'd an order to the 
governor, to keep a ſtricter watch 
over the royal perſon, to diſmiſs 
his ſervants and confine him cloſe- 
ly within the bounds of the caſtle. 
From this time till his remo- 
val to Hurſt, he was treated with 
rigor and indignity, and two ſuc- 
ceſsleſs attempts which he made to 
effeCt an eſcape from his confine- 
ment, ſerved only to increaſe the 
vigilance of his guards, and ſhar- 
pen the rage of his adverſaries, 
A ſmall window, the ſcene ,cf his 
laſt attempt, is ſtill pointed out 
| to 
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fo the traveller, who cannot refuſe 
a ligh, to the memory of a prince 
rather. unfortunate than culpable ; 
one, whole errors- proceeded from 
prejudices of education, not de- 
ficiency of principle, or depravity 
of heart”. 

The circumſtances relative to 
his removal from Cariſbrook Caſ- 


tle to Hurſt, are well deſervmg 


detail, being exceedingly curious 
and not univerſally known. I 
ſhall therefore give them to the 
reader without further apology.— 
They are preſerved in a narrative, 
drawn up the morning after the 
events occured, at his majeſty's 
' requeſt by Colonel Edward Cook, 


the Duke of Richmond, and the. 


Earl . of Lindſey, who were all 
ton witneſſes 
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witneſſes. of the tranſaQtions re- 

corded in it, 
* Upon rumour of fuch an at=- 
tempt upon the King, (viz. his 
perſon being ſeized by the army) 
the Duke of Richmond, and the 
Farl of Lindſey, upcn the advice 
of Colonel Cook, agreed for the 
king's atrempting an immediate 
eſcape, as the readieſt way to pro- 
cure. a perſonal . treaty with the 
parliament. But before they could 
proceed to debate the matter of 
his eſcape, the king prevented it, 
arguing againſt the - e/cape itſelf, 
Firſt he urged the great difficulty, 
if not impoſſibility of accompliſh- 
ing it. Secondly, that in caſe he 
ſhould miſcartry in the attempt, 
it would exaſperate the army, and 
| diſhearten 
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diſhearten his friends. And laſtly, 
if the army ſhould ſeize him, they 
muſt preſerve him for their own 
ſakes,” (unhappy miſtake,) ** he 
being convinced no party could 
ſecure their own intereſt, without 
Joining his to it, his ſon being out 
of their reach. After ſome con- 
ſult, the king commanded Colo= 
nel Cook to give his "_ who 
did it thus. 

Suppoſe I ſhould not only 7ze/! 
your majeſty that the army de- 
ſign fuddenly to ſeize your royal 
perſon, but by concurring circum- 
{tances ſhould fully convince you that 
it would be ſo? Allo, that I have 
the word, and horſes ready at 
tand, they being not far off in 
readineſ# under the penthouſe, that 


I 
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I have alſo a veſſel attending me 
by the Cowes, nay hourly expect- 
ing me, myſelf likewiſe both rea- 
dy and delirous to attend your 
majeſty, and the darkneſs of the 
night as it were ſuited to the pur- 
poſe; ſo that 1 can foreſee no viſible 
difficulty in the thing, which I 
ſuppoſe in all particulars to be 


the true ſtate of the caſe. The. 


only now remaining queſtion 1s, 
if fo, what will your majeſty re- 
ſolve to do? 
The king after a ſhort pauſe, 
delivered this poſitive anſwer. 
They have promiſed me, and I 
have promiſed them, and I will 
not break firſt, -—The Duke of 
Richmond preſſing the colonel to 
ſpeak, he craved leave to argue 
te 
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the point with the king, his ma- 
jeſty replied with all my heart. 
I preſume fir, ſaid the colonel, 
your majeſty intends by thoſe words 
they and them the parliament, to 
whom your majeſty made that” 
promiſe you mention, If ſo, the 
{ſcene is now quite changed, the 
preſent apprehenſion ariſing from 
the army, who have ſo far already 
violated the votes and promiſes of 
the parliament as to invade your 
majeſty's freedom and ſafety, by 
changing the ſingle centinal of 
ſtate_at the outer door, contrary, 
to the declared promiſes, into a 
ſtroug guard on your very bed 
chamber; which in itſelf is no 


better than a confinement, and in 


all probability a forerunner of ſome 
thing worſe, To 
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To this the king replied, he 
_ would not however do any thing 
that ſhould look like a breaking of 
his word; and ſo bad him and the 
Earl of Lindſey good night, and 
that he would go and take his 
reſt too as long as he could, which 
fir, replied Colonel Cook, I fear 
will not be long. The king per- 
ceiving a great uneaſineſs and dif- 
turbance in Colonel Cook, faid 
Ned what troubleth thee? Tell 
me, who anſwered, fir, to confi. 
der your majeſty's danger, and 
unwillingneſs to obviate' it. To 
which the king | made this reply. 
Never let that trouble: you, were 
it greater,' I would not break my 
word to prevent It. | 


Next morning, December the 
firſt 


At 
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firſt: juſt at break of day, the King 
hearing a great knocking at his 
outer door, ſent the Duke of 
Richmond to know what it meant; 
who demanded who was there ? 
It was anſwered my name is 
Mildmay, one of thoſe ſervants 
the parliament had put to the 

king and brother to Sir Harry, 
The duke demanded what he 
would have ? who anſwered there 
were ſome gentlemen below from 
the army very deſirous to ſpeak 
with the king, which account the 
duke gave his majeſty. But the 
knocking rather increaſing the-king 
commanded. the duke to let them 
into the room. No ſooner, was 
this done, than before the king. 
could get from his bed, thoſe 
officers 
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offiecrs ruſhed into the room, and 
abruptly told his majeſty they had 
orders to remove him. From 
_ whom? ſaid the king, They re- 
plied from the army. The king 
then aſked to what place? They 
ſaid to the caſtle. The caſtle, ſaid 


the king 1s no caſtle, and ad- 


ded he was well enough prepar- 
ed for any caſtle, requiring them 
to name the caſtle, After a 
ſhort whiſper together, they ſaid 
Hurſt Caſtle. Indeed ſaid his ma- 
jeſty you could not have named 
a worſe, whereupon the king cal- 
led to the Duke of Richmond, to 
ſend for the Earl of Lindſey and 
+ Colonel Cook. - At firſt they ſcru- 
pled at the Earl of Lindſey's come 
10g; the OY ſaid, why: not both, 
ſince 
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ſince both lie together? Then 
having whiſpered together, they 
promiſed to ſend for both, but 
ſent for neither ; and though the 
Duke of Richmond had ordered 
the king's breaktaſt to be haſten- 
ed, preſuming there was litcle pro- 
vigon in that deſolate caſtle of 
Hurſt, nevertheleſs when his ma- 
Jeſty was ſcarce ready, the horſes 
being come,. they hurried him a- 
_ vay, permitting the Duke of Rich< 
mond to attend him only two 
miles and then telling him he 
muſt go no further; when he ſadly 
took leave of his majeſty, ſcarcely 
being permitted to kiſs hs hand, 
whoſe laſt words to the duke were, 
remember me to my Lord Lind- 
ley, and Colonel Cook, and com- 
mand 
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mand Colonel Cook from me, 
never to forget the paſſages of 
this night”. 

The preſ-nt appearance of this 
venerable ruin, is deſcribed with 
great exactneſs by that able anti- 
quary and exquifite draughtſman 
Captain Groſe, from whoſe ſuperb 
work I extract the following par- 
ticulars. The walls which ſtil] 
remain of the ancient part of the 
caſtle encloſe a ſpace, whoſe area 
is about an acre and a half, its 
ſhape nearly that of a right an- 
gled parellelogram, with the angles 
rounded off; the greateſt length 
is from eaſt to weſt, "The en- 
trance is on the weſt ſide, over 
a bridge in a curtain between two 
Oo; then through a {mall gate, 

_ over 
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over which 1s the ſhield contain- 
;ng the date one thouſand five 
hundred and forty-eight, before 
mentioned ; from this by a paſſage, 
having on each ſide an embattled 
wall, and under a very handſome 
machicolated gate, flanked with 
two round towers. 'The old door, 
with its wicket opening into the 
caſtle yard 1s ſtill remaining. It is 
formed of ſtrong lattice work, hav= 
ing at each end a piece of iron, 
kept down by a ſtrong nail. 

On the right is a ſmall chapel, 
with a burial ground walled in, 
and over the door is caryed G, 
291 1738. and on the eaſt fide is 
a ſtone tablet ſhewing it was re- 
paired during the government of 
Lord Lymington ; at preſent there 
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is no ſervice performed in it, 


It 1s ſaid, there is' a farm in the 
Ifland, the tythes of which a- 
mounting to twelve pounds per 
annum, belong to this chapel, the 


caſile itſelf conſtituting the pariſh 


of Saint Nicholas, 
Farther on, on the left hand or 
north ſide, are ſeveral ruins of 


low buildings, ſaid to be thoſe 


where King Charles the firſt was 


confined; and in one cf them, is 


ſhewn the window (above menti- 
oned) through which he attempted 
fo eſcape. Beyond theſe are the 
barracks, and governor's houſe cal- 
led the keep houte in which are 
many very handſome rooms with 
coved cielings. 
On the north-caſt argle, on a 
mount 


k 
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mount raiſed conſiderably above 
the other buildings, is the keep*, 
Et 1s an irregular. polygon, the way 
to 1t 1s by ſ{eventy-three ſteps, and 
in 1t are nine more. From this 
place there is a moſt extenſive proſ- 
pect, and the ſea is viſible to the 
eaſt, north, and ſouth, Here was 
formerly a well ſaid to be three 
hundred feet deep, it is now how« 
ever filled up with rubbiſh, as 
uſeleſs and dangerous. 

In the north-eaſt angle ftand the 
remains of another tower, called 


® On an eminence, in the center com= 
monly ſtood the keep or dungeon, this 
was a kind of citade], where the beſieged 
made their laſt efforts of defence, when 
he reſt of the fortreſs was forced. Groſe 
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Mountjoys tower, the walls of which 
are in many places eighteen feet 
in thickneſs; there are likewite 
ſeveral ſteps for the purpoſe of 
aſcending to the top of it. 

Theſe towers have the appearance 
of much greater antiquity, than 
the other buildings of the caſtle, 
The ramparts between the towers 


are about twenty feet high, and 


eight feet thick; in both theſe 
dimenſions is included the para- 
pet, which formerly ran all round 
the works, it is but two feet and 

an half in thickneſs. 
Here is likewiſe another remark- 
ably deep well covered over by 
a houſe, its depth is about two 
hundred and ten feet; a pin thrown 
Into it, is near four ſeconds of _ 
---. me 
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time in falling, and when it ſtrikes 
the water, emits a ſurprizing loud 
ſound ; the water is drawn by means 
of a wheel worked by an Afs. 
The old caſtle is includeil within 
a more modern fortification, pro- 
bably built by Queea Elizabeth ; 
it is an irregular pentagon faced 
with ſtone, and defended by five 
baſtions, on the outlide of which 
runs a deep ditch; the north cur- 
tain (perhaps on account of its 
length) has a break in the middle 
of it to make a flank, The walls 
are ſaid to be a mile and a half 
in circumference,® 
| In the eaſtern part of the Iſland, 
no great diſtance from Newport, 


® Vide Groſe's Antiqities, vol. IT. 
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- and near a villaze called Binſtead, 


is Quarre Abbey, the property of 
John Fleming Eilq. 

Theſe ruins, Cambden 1n his 
Biittania afarms to be the remains 
of a nunnery, founded in the year 
one thouſand one hundred and thir- 
ty two; though Biſhop Gibſon ſays 
in his Monaſticon Anglicanum, that 
Quarre (or more properly 2Quarrer) 
was not deſigned for the reception 
of nuns, but Ciſtertian monks, and 
founded by Baldwin de Rivers Earl 
of Devon, (to whom we have ſeen 
the Iſland belonged) and conſe- 
crated to the Virgin Mary. The 
refetory of the convent, where its 
inmates met for the purpoſes of 
indulgence, is ſtill rewaining, and 
has for ſome time ſince been- con- 

verted 
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verted into a barn, Part of the 
chapel likewiſe, where the offices 
of relizion were performed, may 
ſtill be diſcovered. Tt appears, 
this abbey at the diffolution, was 
valued at one hundred and thirty- 
four pounds three ſhillings and 
eleven pence. 

Several edifices and other cur1- 
ofities, (excluſive of thoſe already 
enumerated,) in the eaſtern divi- 
ſton of the Ile of Wight, well 
deſerve the traveller's attentive 
conſideration; nor ſhould the ro- 
raantic cottage of Syteephill, the 
ſplendid manſon of Apaldurcombe, 
or that remarkable place called 
Shanklin Chine, be paffed without 
inſp:&ion. The latter is a prodi- 
gious rent or fiſſure in the cliff, 
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on the ſouth-eaſtern coaſt of the 


Iſland, apparently produced by 
ſome partial earthquake, or other 


violent natural convulſion. It runs 


a conſiderable way into the land, 
with a wild irregularity that heigh- 


tens the grandeur of the ſcene ; 


and being obſcured by a multitude 
of trees, ſhrubs, and buſhes, which 


| ſhade its ſides, and prevent the eye 
in many parts from penetrating to 


the bottom, it wears altogether a 
ſingular and awful appearance. 
We will now leave the eaſtern 
diviſion of the Ifland, and bend 
our -ſteps towards the weſtern ex- 
tremity, 
The town of Yarmouth is a 


borough town and the place of 


greateſc note in this part; and 
though 
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_ though the antiquary will find no- 
thing 1n it to excite his attention, 
or gratify his curioſity, yet, as it 
has been a place of much greater 
extent and conſequence than it now 
is, and poſſeſſes the advantage of 
a beautiful ſituation, we ſhould be 
_ unpardonable were we to paſs it 
over in ſilence and neglect. It is 
ſituated nearly oppoſite to the town 
of Lymington, and a conſtant com- 
munication 1s preſerved between 
theſe places, by means of regular 
packets, which ply from Yarmouth 
every day, when not prevented by 
weather uncommonly tempeſtuous. 
A caſtle was erefted here by Henry 
the eighth, the eſtabliſhment of 
which is ſtill kept up by govern- 
ment. It has a governor and a 
few gunners From 
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_ From hence to the moſt ex- 
treme weſtern point of the Iſle of 
Wight, the diſtance is about five 
miles, to appearance indeed it 
1s greater, from the inequality of 
the road, which carries the tra- 
veller over a chain of lofty hills, 
running from one end of the 
INland to the other, though leſs 
irregular and fatiguing towards the 
eaſtern extremity. W-hen however 
he arrives at the. Light Houſe, a 
ſmall diſtance from St. Chriſt- 
opher's Cliff, before deſcribed, his 
| toil is amply compenſated, by the 
grand - and. extenſive ſcene that 
lies ſtretched beneath him. _ 
On the eaſt, north, and weſt, 
he eye ranges over great , part 
_ F the Ifland, and the. fretum 
which 
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which ſeparates it from the con- 
tinent; includes all the ſouthern 
diviſion of Hampſhire, from Port/- 
down to Chriſtchurch, great part-of 
the New Foreſt, and is ' bounded 
only - by the diſtant hills of Dor- 
{cetſhire ; while on the ſouth a bold 
and uninterrupted view of the 0- 
cean, terminated by the horizon, 
finiſhes the proſpect. 
_ Let me not forget to mention 
likewiſe, that from hence too may 
be diſcerned Peverall Point, the 
fatal promontory againſt which the 
Halſewell was loſt, and her un- 
fortunate crew daſhed and ſwal- 
lowed up. The recolle&tion of 
an event, teeming with circum= 
ſtances ſo peculiarly diſtreſsful muſt 
affett the boſom of indifference 
10  fcfelf 
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itſelf, and /en/ibi/ity while ſhe views 
the cruel ſpot, will ſpontaneouſly 
drop the friendly tribute of a tear, 
to the memory of the unhappy 
ſuſferers; who were thus, in an 
untimely manner ſnatched from 
exiſtence, and buried in the waves 
that waſh their native ſhore. 
The following extra&t, (alluding 
to the event,) from an ingenious 
poem lately publiſhed, is ſo full 
of pathos, beauty, and ſimplicity, 
that I truſt the reader will gladly 
pardon the inſertion of it. 


. «© gee how the ſun, here clouded, afar of 

Pours down the golden radiance of his light 

Upon the enridged fea ; when the black ſhip 

Sails on the phoſphor ſeeming waves, $09 
fair, 

But falſelyeflatt* ring was yon ſurface calm, 


When forth for India fail'd in evil time 
| 'That 
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That veſſel, whoſe diſaft'rous fate, when told, 
Fill'd every breaſt with horror, and each eye 
With piteous tears; ſo cruel was the loſs33--« 
Methinks I ſee her, as, by the wint'ry ſtorm ' 
Shatter'd and driv'n along paſt yonder iſle, 
She ſtrove, her lateſt hope, by ſtrength or art 
To gain the port within it, or at work 
To ſhun that harbourleſs and hollow coaſt 
From Portland eaſtward to the promontory, 
Where ſtill St,, Alban's high-built chapel 
ſtandg5+ 
But. art nor ſtrength avail her; on ſhe drives, 
In ſtorm and darkneſs to the fatal coaſt ; 
And there *mong rocks and high o'er hang» 
| ing cliffs, | 
Daſh'd piteouſly, with all her precious freight 
Was loſt; by Neptune's wild and foamy 
jaws | | ; 
Swallow'd up quick! the richlieſt-laden ſhip 
Of ſpicy Ternate, or that annual ſent 
To the the Philippines o'er the ſouthern main 
From Acapulco, cartying maſly gold, | 
Were poor to this ; freighted with hopeful 
youth | | 
And beauty, and courage undiſmay*d 
By mortal terrors, and paterual loye 
| | Strong 
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Strong, and unconquerable even in death, -=-e 


Alas! they periſh'd all.--all in one hour!t® 


Before we leave this beautiful 
eminence, it is proper we ſhould 


remark a circumſtance well worthy 


of notice, as it affords a ſtriking 
example of thoſe dangerous at- 
tempts, which tie Auri ſecra fames, 
wi:l induce -the ſons of men toe 
undertake. The eggs of the Puffin, 
(a bird that annually viſits this 
part of the Ifland) are found very 
abundantly in St. Chriſtopher's Cliff 
and procured in a manner equally 
fingular and perilous. *I'wo or 
more men ſally forth on this ex- 
pedition, and being arrived at the 
brink of this tremendous precipice, 


© See. Crowe's Leweſdon Hill, 


' 1 ly 


.AN 
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ar. 1ron crow bar is fixed firmly 
in the earth, to which a proper 
rope 1s ſtrongly attached. The 
perſon who ventures on this ardu- 
ous buſineſs, having tied a baſket 
around him for the reception of 
his booty, takes the rope in his 
hands, and without any other fe- 
curity, lowers himſelf down the 
rock, to a place where there are 
plenty of eggs, and a reſting place 
for his feet, and; here he commen- 
ces his work of plunder. When 
his baſket is filled, he calls to his 
companion above, who receives the 
loaded one, and returns him ano- 
ther which is empty; and this he 
continues doing till he has com- 
pleated the intended quantity, or 
5 tired with his ſituation; when 
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by the aſſiſtance of the rope he_ 


once more reaches the ſummit of 


the cliff. The ſamphire which 


grows here in great quantities, 1s 
| gathered in a manner nearly fimi- 
"at; 


This fearful occupation, the bare 


| rehearſal} of which is terrifying, 


ſeems to be followed by the peo- 
ple who undertake it, with a de- 
gree of coolneſs and unconcern, 
totally incredible to thoſe who 
have not beheld them engaged 
this way. 

They do not however always 
eſcape with impunity; ' one poor 
wretch about rhree years ago paid 
the forfeit of his raſhneſs; for by 
the breaking of the rope by which 
he ſuſpended himſelf, or ſome 0- 

ther, 
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ther fatal accident, the man was 
precipitated down a perpendicular 
deſcent of full three hundred feet, 
and daſh'd to atoms among the 
rocks. 

At Freſhwater Gate, about three 
miles to the eaſtward of this place, 
nature ſeems to have intended a 
diviſion of the Ifland; for on the 
ſouthern part, the coaſt for a. ſmall 
diſtance being quite flat, the ſea 
has made conſiderable encroach- 
ments on the land, and appears 
inclined to aflfociate its waters 
with Freſhwater river, which near- 
ly meets it in an oppoſite di- 
rection, 

Indeed in- the courſe of the 
laſt century, the idea was enter-. 
tained of aſliſting the efforts of 

nature, 
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nature, by cutting . through the 
neck of land that ſeparates the 
_ ocean from the river, ſo that 
Freſnwater might be inſulated, and 
rendered a retreat for the inha- 
bitants of the Ifland in caſe of 
wmvaſion, The ſcheme however 
ſeemed to promiſe a greater de- 
gree of trouble and expence than 
utility and was of courſe given 
up. | SE 

A few hundred yards from the 


gare 1s Freſhwater Cave, a beau- 
rtiful” natural curioſity, formed in 


a long courſe of ages by the a- 
citation and influx of the waves. 
It is of confiderable depth, and 
towards the entrance near thirty 
feet high. Ir has two apertures, 
one 4anclining to the caſt, and a 

noble 
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' noble rude arch that looks tos 
wards the ſcuch, _ 

The mighty fragments of rocks 
which lie ſcattered on 1ts irregu- 
lir floor, and the ponderous maſ- 
ſes depending from its roof, and 
threatening the beholder with in- 
fant annihilation, give it an appear- 
ance of terrifying majeſly; while 
a grand and boundleſs view of 
the ocean, ſeen through the lar- 
ger aperture, combines to form. a 
icene at once ſublime and beau- 
tiful, pe E.:\ 

It may -be neceſſary however 
to remark, that the traveller ſhould 
chule a proper time for the con- 
templation of this place, either 
when the tide is retiring, or quite 
at ebb; as the author .once, in- 

| attentive 
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tentive to this circumſtance, found 


_ hiraſelf in a ſituation particularly 


unpleaſant, by viſiting the cave 
when the tide was coming up 
with great rapidity, which it con- 
ſtantly does on this ſhore. 

We have already obſerved, the 
narroweſt part of the fretum, 
that ſeparates the Ifland-from] the 
Continent, 1s not much more than 
a mile in breadth; this 1s a ra- 
pid ſtrait, and bounded on the 
north by a peninſula called Hurj 
Beach, a vaſt ridge of gravel up« 


_ wards of two miles in length. 


At the eaſtern extremity of this 
beach ſtands Hurſt Caſtle, the 
dreary place to which Charles was 
conveyed after his removal from 
Cariſbrook : the term of his con- 
| finement 
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finement here was three weeks and 
ten days, after which period he 
was removed to Windſor, and 
ſhortly afterwards to Londgn, where 
the bloody cataſtrophe that cloſed 
this execrable ſcene, very ſpeedily 
took place. This fortreſs was built 
by Henry the eighth, and muſt 
have been in his days a place of 
much ſtrength. The deſignation 
of it, was evidently to guard the 
paſſage called the Needles ſtrait, 
and protect the neighbouring coun- 
try from the hoſtilities of the 
French; for it ſeems to be a point 
indiſputably clear, that prior to 
its erection, the places hereabouts 
were frequently viſited by theſe 
troubleſome intruders. Nay the 
2uthority of tradition inclines us. 
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to believe that Iymington itſelf 


has more than once ſuffered from 


their viſits; and the difcriminating 
epithets of o/d and new, now ap- 
plied to different parts of the town, 
lend conſiderable force - to the 
ſuppoſition. 


| In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, (according to Mr, Groſe,) 


this caſtle was commanded by a 
captain, whoſe fee was one ſhill- 
ing and eight-pence per diem; 
an officer ftyled under captain at 


one ſhilling, a maſter gunner and 


porter, eleven gunners and ten 
ſoldiers at ſix-pence each, At pre- 
ſent it. is commanded” by a gover- 
nor whoſe pay is ten ſhillings 2 
day; there are alſo a few gunners 
at one ſhilling each, 
6's Thres 
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_ Three miles to the weſtward of 
Hurſt Caſtle a ſmall diſtance from 
the ſhore, is the village of Miliord, 
At the upper part of it, the 
houſe of Edmund Reynolds Eſq. 
commands a proſpect particularly 
pleaſing, immediately in front the 


Needle rocks preſent themſelves. 
to the eye, while on the right and 
left, the view extends from the 


Iſle of Portland to. Cowes point. 


Continuing our ramble along, 


this coaſt, we paſs over Hordle Cliff, 


the ſcene from whence 1s ſurpri- 


ſingly grand. Giles Rooke Eſq. 
and Iohn Purdue Eſq; have com- 
fortable reſidences at the different 
extremities of it, which partake 
of all the heautics of this glort- 
ous ſituation, The diſtance of 
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three miles brings us to the ham- 
ler of Barton. The cliff in this 
place, has long been famous for 
a profuſe produCttion of beautify] 


ind well preſerved foſſils, of which . 


ſeveral large colle&ions have at 
different times been made, par- 
ticularly one by the late Guſta- 


vus Brander Eſq. of Chriſtchurch, 


who preſented it to the Britiſh 
Muſeum, where in remembrance 


of the donor it is called the 
 Branderian collection; and ano- 


ther capital one was made by 


On a lofty part of the ſame 
cliff about two miles from Bar- 


ron, ſtands Belvedere, the ſpacious 


wanſion of the Right Honorable 


edifice, | 


Budgen Eſq. which is  Ruill 
in his poſſeſſion. 
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Earl of Bute. The mode of ar- 
chiteQture obſerved in this coſtly 
edifice, 1s well adapted to the cir- 
cumſtances of its ſituation, which 
expoſes It to the cutting aſperity 
of the " north-eaſterly winds, and 
the furious force of the ſouth 
weſterly ſtorms. It is low and 
maſſy, and although the greater, 
part of the building conſiſts now 
of addi/ions to the original houſe, 
yet theſe have been made with 
ſo much judgement and propri. 
ety, as by no means to diſtreſs. 
the eye with irregularity, or dif- 

ouſt the taſte with diſproportioa. 
The ſhore, in the part we are 
now deſcribing, forms a bold and 
beautiful curve, which is termina=- 
ted to the weſt by Chriſtchurch 
K _ Head, 
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Head and to the eaſt ' by Saint 


Chriſtopher's Clif, (for the 7ra- 
 1eBus between Hurſt Beach and 


the Iſland, is from hence unper- 
ceived) and nearly in the center 


_ of it ſtands his lordſhip's houle, 


My pen 1s unable to deſcribe the 
complicated grandeur, richneſs and 


| beauty of the proſpe& it com- 


wands, In alluſion to its ſituation, 


| the two following hexameter lines 


are inſcribed in large characters 


- on the ſouthern front of it. 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus xquora 
ventis, | | 
Impavidis oculis, pelagi ſpeRare periela. 


which may be thus engliſhed, 


' Vaſt the delight, from gloomy terror free. 
_ Te view the awful dangers of the ſtormy fea, 


'The 
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The lines are partly taken from 
Lncretins, but altered by his lord- 
ſhip, and diveſted of the inhu- 
manity which they wear in their 
original dreſs, The poets words 
are as follows. 


/ 


if 
Suave, mari magno turbantibus zxquora 
ventis, 
% R " | 
E terra, magnum alterius ſpeQare laborem. 


But ſurely, I ſhould hope the 
fight of a fellow creature in dif- 
 treſs, could afford no pleaſure to 

the mind of a chriſtian, whatever . 
delight it might convey, to the 
boſom of a diſciple of epicurus. 

— The noble: owner of Belvedere, 
| has fitted up the interior part of 
his reſidence, in a manner ſuit- 
able to its ſituation, and the ſplen- 
WT! - il 
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dor of its external appearance, 
The apartments are furniſhed in 
a ſtyle of ſimple elegance, and 
decorated with a conſiderable num- 
ber of capital ſea pieces; there is 
an organ alſo of ſingular conſtruc- 
tion (communicating with though 
not perceived in the faloon) re- 
markable for the nicety of its 
mechaniſm, & melody of its tones. 
In ſhort nothing 1s wanting ro 
render this capital -manſion per- 
fectly compleat, that taſte could 
dictate, or affluence procure, 
From hence an excellent road 
through a flat but fertile country, 
leads the traveller to Chriſtchurh, 
' a borough and marketitown, twelve 
miles diſtant from Lymington, 
A conſiderable time before we 
_ arrive 
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arrive at this ancient place, its 
ſeveral extenſive ruins, and ſpa- 
cious church, (which bears the 
marks of the moſt remote anti- 
quity) meet the eye, and impreſs 
the mind with ſecret veneration 
nor 1s this ſenſation lefſened waen 
we enter the town, and view 
with cloſer attention thoſe curious 
remains, which we had before 
contemplated at a diſtance. | 
Thuinam, Interamna, 'Twinam- 
burne, Fanum Chriſti, or Chriſt- 
church, tor by all theſe names 
has it been called, is ſituated a 

- little above the confluence of two- 
rivers the Avon and Stour. The 

former of theſe has its riſe in 
Wiltſhire, the latter in Dorſetſhire, 

and (according to Leland®) from 

K q-—-- fix 
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ſx ſorings or fountains there, — 
Theſe rivers having run in a 
bezutiful meandering manner from 
their- reſpe&tive ſources, and en- 
riched a larpe traCt of fertile coun- 
iry .in their courſe, at length aſ-. 
ſociate their waters, and . empty 
i themſelves into: the ſea, about two. 
if miles ' below the town of Chriſt. 
q chk tit 6 ently ed anon 
l The name of the Stour was for- 
>  merly_ Daras, or according to the 
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i britiſh promnciation Dour, from 
1 whence (as Leland afferts,) the 
1 county of Dorſet was called D#- 
b | | ria*', and its inhabitants Duretriges. 
, FF After the Saxons however acquir=- 
j | ed the. poſſeſſion of this diſtrict, 


| they changed the appellation of 
| the river, and (as was cuſtomary 
| == with 
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with them) metamorphoſed the' 
britiſh Dour into Stour, which Sax- 
ton name 1t ſtill retains. 


As to- the river Avon or Avona 
as Leland calls it, Cambden in- - 
ters from an expreſſion of Ptolemy, 
that its proper britiſh name was 
Alaun, ard not Avon; for the lat- 
ter word (ſays the - author of the 
Britannia) was merely ar appel- 
lative, and applied ” by the Britons 


to rivers in general, Be this how- 


ever as it may, the river. Avon 
or Alaun 'no ſooner enters Hamp- | 
ſhire than it meets with the ford _ 


of Cerdic, called formerly Cer- 
dices Ford, and now Chartford, 
thus named from the Saxon lea- 
der Cerdic, who (as is \ hinted in 
a former note) encountered the 

K 4 Britons 
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Britons at this. place, and gave 
them a fatal overthrow. From 
hence it flows on to the town of 
Ringwood, a place of great an- 
tiquity. Antoninus in his Itinerary, 
mentions a town called Regnum, 
inhabited by the Regni;* and 
ſeveral circumſtances authorize us 
to place it on the ſcite of the 
preſent Ringwood; indeed in the 
courſe of his Itinerary, the re- 


mainder of the old name, and 


ſenſe of the preſent, which fig- 
nifies the wood of the Regni, a- 
mount nearly to a demonſtration 
that it muſt be ſo. Leaving this 
place, the Avon continues its 


 * The Regni called by Ptolemy Pays 

inhabited Surry, Suſſex, and Part of Hamp- 

ſhire, | TO OTIS, 
| | mien. apes 
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courſe, without viſiting any other 
remarkable ſpot, till it waſhes the 
ancient town of 'Twineham. 

The firſt object that occurs ta 
attract the traveller's attention on 
his entrance into this place, is a 
beautiful ruin, a ſmall diſtance 
from the ſtreet, on the left hand 

| fide, the remains of a ſtone build- 
ing meaſuring near ſeventy feet 
in length, and thirty in breadth. 
What the original deſignation of 
this edifice might be, 1s a mat- 
ter of doubt, and controverſy, as 
no ancient hiſtorian aacertains 
what it was, or even makes men- 
tion- of it, It has been conjec- 
tured indeed that it appertained 
to the monaſtery of Chriſtchurch; 
but its ſituation, the mode of ar- 
Ks _ chitequre 
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chiteCture obſerved in it, and va- 
rious other circumſtances incline 
us to. diſſent from this opinion, 
and to fuppole it belonged to 


Chriſtchurch caſtle, and was ra- 


ther ereed for hoſtile concerns, 
than the reception of the retired 
and peaceful monaſtic. - That ex- 


cellent antiquary Mr, Groſe is of | 


this way of thinking, and with 
oreat probability apprehends it may 
have been the ſtate apartment of 
the conſtable or governor, Its 


appearance 1s now very pictureſ- 


que, the northern and eaſtern 
parts (the only ones ſeen from the 
road) are thickly mantled with 
ivy, while a ſmall tranſparent. ri- 
ver, flows by its ſide, and waſhes 
its venerable foundations, 
52 About 
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About a hundred yards to the 
weſtward of theſe ruins, on a large 
mount evidently raiſed for the pur= 
poſe ſtands the remains of a Keep 
belonging to Chriſtchurch caſtle, I 
have before obſerved, that theſe 
buildings were uſually placed in 
the centre of the reſpeCtive for- 
treſſes to which they appertained, 
and intended for. the laſt reſource 
of the garriſon after they were 
diſlodged from : every other part. 
As they were places of ſuch im- 
portance we may ſuppoſe due care 
was taken to render them as ca- 
pable of reſiſting the enemy's at- | 
tacks as poſſible; and accordingly 
we find ſuch as remain to , our 
days, to have been buildings of 
prodigious ſtrength ; to which ins 
K 6 deed 
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deed they owe their preſent eX- 


iſtence, for the Keeps ftill- con- 


tinue, of many caſtles whoſe other 
fortifications have long ſince been 
leveled with the duſt, | 
The Keep of Chriſtchurch caſtle 
was of this deſcription, and cal- 
culated for duration as well as 
reſiftance, the walls being vup- 
ward of ten feet in thickneſs,— 
Its height we cannot ſo nicely 
aſcertain, as the joint aſſaults of 
time and weather, have evidently 
lowered it conſidei ably. ——The 


mount on Which it ſtands, is at - 
preſent called Caftie Hill, a name 
that marks '1ts former uſe and 
conſequence. 
| By whom this edifice was reared 
15 a Circumſtance we are totally 
| 1gnorant 
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i2norant of, though there are ſuf- 
ficient reaſons to authorize the 
conjefture, that the builder might 
be one of the Earls of Devon- 
ſhire.. It is before remarked, the 
village of Chriſtchurch was given 
in fee together with the Ifle of 
Wight, by Henry the firſt, to 
Richard de Redvers Earl of De- 
vonſhire, and although the eſtates 
of this nobleman were forfeited 
for a time by the diſloyalty of 
his ſon, yet they were in the 
ſubſequent reign reſtored to the 
family, and the vill of Chriſtchuch 
among the number; ſo that I do 
not think it improbable, one of 
theſe noble owners might have 
erected the caſtle of Chriſtchurch, 
as a retreat and place of defence 

in 
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1n times of commotion, a circum- 
ſtance which, Every one knows, 
was very common with the po- 
tent barons, in thoſe 'ages of con- 
fuſion, the twelfth and; LIUPLESAck 
centuries. 
In the reign of Edward the con- 
feſlor, - or poſſibly before; for the 
period is not [exactly known, the 
_ priory and church of Twynham 
or Thuinam, (as it is' in Doomſ- 
day book) were founded, and a 
college of ſecular cannons» placed 
in the former. Their number in 
the reign of Rufus was' twenty- 
four, excluſive of their dean whoſe 
name was Godric. This eccleſial- 
tic, according to the Monaſticon, 
well deſerved the ſuperiority of 
ſtation he enjoyed; for the _ex- 
emplary 
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emplary piety of his life and cons - 
verſation were ſuch that his fſo- 
ciety beheld him more as a father 
than a maſter, and. on principles 
of love and veneration, paid him 
a voluntary obedience that none 
of his ſucceflors were fortunate 
enough to gain. | 

The following particulars are to 
be found in Mr. Groſe's ſupple- 
ment, who has extracted them trom 
the Monaſticon Angiicanum. 

« Rannulf Flammard Biſhop of 
Durham, the favorite of Willam. 
Rufus, having obtained this church 
of that king, determined on ac- 
count of many miracles performed 
here, to pull down the old build- 
- ings, and to erect a more mag- 
nificent one in its ſtead, It is 

ESD ſaid 
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{aid he. had formerly been dean 
or ſuperior of this convent, and 
therefore retained a particular af- 
fection for it; for this purpoſe 
he obtained from the canons the 
whole of their income, except ſo 
much as was neceſſary for their 
immediate ſupport, in which he 
was ſtrenuouſly, but unſucceſsfully, 


_ oppoſed by Godric, who for a 


while abſented himſelf from the 
fraternity, but was afterwards re- 
inſtated. Rannulf then proceeded 
to put his plan into execution, 
and pulled down not only the old 
church, but nine houſes which 


ſtood beyond the cemetery, with 


tome others belonging to the ca- 
nons, and erected the preſent church 


together with all the neceſſary of- 
 kices 
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fices and conveniencies for a mo- 
naſtery, The buildings being 
compleated he dedicated it to 
Chrift,zand propoſed to have in- 
troduced. regular canons. Godric 
and-4errof the canons being dead, 
he allotted their prebends for lite, 
to the. remaining canons for their 
ſupport, but falling into diſgrace 
_ with King Henry the firſt, he was 
impriſoned, and his new founda- 
tion ſtripped of all its wealth, and 
given to a clerk called Gilbert de 
Douſgunels, who went to Rome, 
an order to procure leave to com- 
pleat Flammard's intention of ſet- 
ling regular canons there, but died 
on his return. At this time there 
remained five canons only Richard 
de Redvers having obtained of 
King 
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King Henty this town, the adja- 
cent lands, and allo the church, 
placed in the latter one Peter de_ 
Oglander a prieſt, and confirmed 
to it all its former poſſeſſions and 
1mmunities, adding. divers lands, 
particularly in the Iſle of Wight, 
and one of his baronies . called 
Abſam ; the pariſhioners ' likewiſe 
endowed it with their tythes. The. 
church nevertheleſs did not flou- 
riſh under this ' Peter, who ap- 
pears to have 'been a diſhoneſt 
and ſelfiſh man, About the. year 
1150, Henry. Biſhop of Wincheſ-. 
ſter and Hilarius the Dean, -, at 
the requeſt of the Earl  Bald- 
win, fon of Richard de Rivers, 
brought hither canons regular of 
the order of St. Auguſtine, and , 

conſtituted 


(/2444), 


conftituted a prior;.. oidained that 
the ſecular canons ſhould hold. 
their benefices during their lives, 


ſerving as before, but ſubje& ro the 
regulars, by whom after their death 
their places were to be filled up, 


Earl Baldwin confirmed to this . 


houſe all the grants made by his 


iather, and added benefactions of 
his own, which .were ratified, by 
his ſon. Richard, who allowed 
them likewiſe the free election of 
their own prior. 'The yearly re-. 
venues of this priory were valued, 
the twenty-ſixth of Henry | the; 
ViIlth, at three hundred” and. 
ſeventeen pounds, ſeven ſhillings, . 
and nine-pence, according to Dug- 
dale. —Five hundred and forty-four., 
pounds, {tx ſhillings, according to- 
wpeeds: Browne 
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| Browne Willis tells us the laſt prior 
was one John Draper, who furren- 
dered this convent on the twenty- 
eighth of November 1540, and 
was recompenſed by a penſion of 


one hundred and thirty-two pounds 


ſix ſhillings anq etght . pence per 
annum, though a period of thir- 
teen years elapſed, before the prior 
had it aſſigned to him. In the 
above extraX we are informed, the 
chief reaſon that influenced Flam- 


mard to deſtroy the old edifice, 


and ereft a more ſuperb one- on 
its ſcite, was the multitude of 
miracles which had becn performed 
there; nor did theſe ſupernatural 
occurrences ceaſe on the deſtruc- 
tion of the ancient church, if we 
chuſe to believe the: authority of 

tradition 


—— 
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tradition, That an extraordinary 
one was wrought, at the building 
of the prefent one, and that more 
than mortal hands aſfiſted in the 
work, is ſtill related, and fill 
attended to by ignorance and ſu- | 
perſtition with implicit faith. The 
legend is not indeed peculiar to 
this ſacred fabric alone, as a fſi- 
milar one 1s told of other churches 
but as ſome of my readers may 
not be acquainted with it, I ſhall 
take the liberty of introducing it 
here, When Flammard undertook 
the re-edification of the ancient 
church of Thuinam as it was then 
called, a ſtated number of work- 
men were employed on the oc- 
caſion, but it was remarked, that 
during the .hours of labor, there 
WAS 
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| though at the times of refreſhment 


_ tiny was made, and the work went 
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was always an additional hand, 


and receiving wages, the number 
conſiſted of ſuch only as were 


originally hired. This ſingular and 


unaccountable circumſtance we may 


ſuppoſe did not paſs without ob- 


ſervation, but as the builders had 
no objection to aſſiſtance, from 
whatever quarter it came, no ſcru- 


on with vigor and alacrity, The £ 
fabric was now nearly compleated, [ 
and the only remaining work, was t] 


to fix a ponderous beam in ail e 
particular part of the building ; it { 


_ Vas, accordingly raiſed to the in-M fit 
: tended ſituation, but alas! When Ic 
it arrived, there, it was found ' to Wl 4 
. be deficient in length upwards of t« 


a 
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a foot. What could be done? No 
piece of timber equal in ſize and 
dimenſions to this, was to be pro- 
cured, and without ſuch a one, 
the building would be inſecure and 
imperfect. In vain the workmen 
conſulted together, the caſe was 
remedyleſs, and all retired to their 
dwellings in diſconſolation, On 
the enſuing morning however they 
again adjourned to the church, but 
oreat was their pleaſure and ſur- 
| prize, to find on their arrival there, 
the beam which they had left the 
evening before conſiderably too 
ſhort, now placed in its proper 
ſituation, and grown almoſt a foot 
longer than was neceſſary, The 
Supernumery workman then occured 
off to their thoughts, and they agreed 
a It 
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it could be no. other than our 
Saviour who had thus condeſcended 
to aſſiſt their labor, and lengthen 
their beam; and as he had thus 
maniteſted a particular regard for 
the edifice, it was d:termined to 
dedicate it tov him, which was accor- 
dingly done. The miraculons piece 
of Timber 1s ſtil] poinred out, and 

called our Saviour's beam. | 
It may be here obſerved, with- 
out however any alluſion to the 
foregoing monkiſh legend, that after 
Flammard's reparations, the church 
was certainly dedicated to Chriſt, 
and in conſequence of it, both 
that, and the town in which it 
ſtood, received the name of Fa- 
num Chrifti, which for ſeveral 
centuries afterwards, (as Leland 
in 


((: 24 7) XV ) 
42 his, Itihecary obſerves) it bore 
indifierently. with-, Twynbeeiy,.i and 
ſtill continues t9, be, known, by, as 
Chriſtchurch, .. L.21 2811 touts no 

. Little, of the; building raiſed by 
Flammard now. remains, the. Tran- 
ſept is the. only. part that, can lay . 
claim to Tuch high antiquity. . This 
is indiſputably Saxon or -Norman 
archite&ure. (for , they. bath . had 
the ſame. origin,. and. were. regula: 
red, by the tame principles) | as is 
ſufficiently; eyidenc ; from .the. Zig _ 
Zag OFNaments, diamond, net work, 
and arched windows. obſervable. Mm. - 
this part, all charaQteriſtics, of .the 
Saxon ſtyle. The remainder :; of - 
the hulips,, FE much. more., mQ- 
dern, .t though: we. have, -no-clue .t9 = 
juſtify us in; fixing” the particua 
period. when it was built, 

The 
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"ACT 8-7} 
* The ſmall remains of the priory 
_ which are il] viſible, are ſituated 
-6n. the ſouth "fide, of the church, 
on a; ſpot, that is now private pro- 
'\pertyz they cotifiſt of part of the 
refe&ory, forme 'ruitied walls, and 
the porters lodge, "At preſent = 
ber habitation, 
- 'Qn'this/piece-of gromid ſevera] 
; one <oftins' have beer dug vp 
. by workmen, and what tnarks them 
| 4s -6f very remore' Hare, is, that 
they are found withour 18s vr 'bot- 
writs; and "In ' general 'cotifiſt -of 
' tGuph © ah Yijoiet] tones, A 
 Mibaddwto the weſtward of this ſpot 
© & tNcalled the convent garden, 
and wolf probability. -Was. tnade 
ie Vf Xor thilt Porpoſe'by the <eah- 
tots; as trite ate the traces of 
oY 2 ſeveral 
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- Teveral fiſh ſtews ealy to be dil- 
covered. The inmates of this mo- 


naſtery indeed, ſeem to have been 
very conveniently fitrated, for the 


© purpoſes of indulgence and corpo- 


real: gratification ; Their revenue 
in early times were very conſider- 
able®, ſubſequent patrons enriched 


them more ; Sunthetford Grange, 
about two miles from Chriſtchurch, 


lvpplied them. with "all the good 


| things an an extenſive farm could af. 
| ford, while two noble rivers, their 


own ſtews, and a capacious garden, 
loaded their table with the 'moſt 


_ Udlicate fiſh, ahd every variety of 
© vegetable, Of theſe advantages 


they: doubtlets matle good uſe, as 


 detmouiſtrate, the' _ cantons 
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of St. Auguſtine were not more 


: remarkable for moderation ' oz. ſo- 


briety, than the other 'orders-+ of 
monaſtics. - But I forbear to purſue 
the ungrateful ſubje&. -- Peace” be: 
to thy menes departed -Wonkeryil—- 
Thy Ueformities have beer already: 
ſufficiently: difplayed; and are now: 
ſinking into - oblivion, far -be- it 
from me _ then to -reſucitate-- the 
dying. embers,” -or, - with- af invi- 
dious hand, to draw aſide thatyeil, 
which time has woven. to-conceal 
them. e - 

And here + our- tour « vill: termi- 
nate, but 'beſore 1 withdraw myſelf 
from the ſociety of my reader, ler 
me” yet. crave his pardon and in- 
dulgenee, for the inſertion of an 


obſervation, that ſeems to: reſule 


bebe. kd au from 
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from the nature of the POPs, 
little work. 

"In the- courſe of our reſearches, 
we have had occaſion to viſit the 
tottering remains of thoſe ancient 
caſtles, where the Jawleſs and con-' 
tirmacious baron lived in almoſt 
regal pomp, a flave to paſſion and 
caprice : which -now gratified icſelf 
 in- the oppreſſion. of his unfortu- 
nate dependents, ard now blazed 
ifito rebellion, and open. defiance 
| of his overeign. hn 

"We have noticed lik ewiſe the 
ponCeroVs .ruins of abbeys and mo- 
naſteries, where, (notwithſtanding * 
their -other advantages) luxury ris 
otted unreftrained: cells in which 
the frightful form of ſuperſtition ' 
der toltered, and from whence ſhe 

4 diffuſed 
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diffuled_ber baleful influence overs, 
the realm. - Laſtly, we - have tha=; | 


verſed, a. tradt; - deſyoiled. by. ty- 
ranny. of dwellings. and, inhabitants,.. 
an. extent, of pany farcibly torn. 


fram. | Ks . QYnErsy - and. converied. " 
i019, A, receptacle for beaſts —A.. 


ſeriqus, conſideration of theſe. facts... Y 


and a retraſpettign. to. the times. of. - 


anarchy. and... barbariſm.. when, they 


oecured, muſt ſurely lead the, Rricoa, . : 


of. the, areſent. day,, to congratulate - 
himſelf on being born at a: Period, - 
when they. can, he Do more. repea-. 


ted ;, when, the pawer of the prince. 


Is fo. well defined, and. liberties, of i 
the tube wy exadtly | aſcertained, _ 
as. to, leave. no. room»: far. the ;en-. 
croachmeng, of the one, -or undue 
"pps. of te ether ;. when aur. 


religion 
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religiqn. breathes the- ſpirit af: mild, 
neſs .and toleratian; and. when, (bes, -- 
neath the: grateful ſhade: of modes, 

rated; liberty) ous: cammerce flqy-; 
riſhes, the arts. vegetate, ang the, 
vixtties. are ; perfected. "When, 1, © 
ſax hs contemplates this, glorious | 
revetle, he. mult feel a.dilatiqn; of; * 
heart: an 9 ka ors pa 


oY fa chai of ſervixude,, | 
&. beneach, the. rod/ of th; 
,. wielded, by: the ara; of the. 
fugl Deſdit;.ox the Briargan' form, 
of a8, Obgarchy. or Dewoerary, thou! 
alone 'E:jjofeſt the great. and inef-- 
timable gift of freedoms The: jewe!, 
Toy ti 17 tt - which 
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ETTESY 
which the HMiuftrious commonweatchs 
of antiquity - ſought with*a Purfuir 
equally ardent andfiicceeſslels; thou 
haſt 'ar” Tength” obrained, "and in” 
pefſeffion of that,” art Cartived” to 
wealth, to honour, | and dominion.” 
May its luſtre be tarnifhed; neither 
by the” rude gripe *of prerogative, 
the pelitſential breath* of. faction, - 
nor the Gilent” (th ugh deftruttive,) 
foorſtep -- of Err epenny! 'bur - may 
thy ſons , duly confelons' of its tranf-. 
cendent © worth,” preſerve”. it ” with 
care''and cireuinſpeCtion : "aſſured," 
while they retain this. mighty ta- 
Vifmian,” thou fhalr: continue to. be 
_ the'adimilfution of the: world, the". 


fafeguard-of thy-ſriends and tefror 
of: thy "foes)=""s 2 Mr DoS SiO! 
"wiv 25 Toner o-atie oder. 
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OCTOR. POWELL i in. his nas | 
: logue -of the kings, of Wales, 
ſays, Ambrofivg, commanded the Britons 
twenty years ag their general, and Aanng 
domini four- handred' and eighty-five, was 
choſen their .king. ' The beſt: hiſtorians 
are, however againfl. bim, though perhaps 
89, modern, : opinion will be eſteemed. of 
much. weight, in ſach doubtful Points | 


þ *Hengift 2. Horſa are generally ſup- | 
poſed to [Rave becn two brothers, Saxon 
chiefs, 


(ws) 
Chiefs, and deſcendants i in the fourth We. 
gree from Woden, a famous northern hero, 
whom his ignorant and barbarous country- 
men ltonoured with deification after death, 
and woi ſhipped as the God of War. They 
came to Britain in conſequence of a for- 
mal invitation from #Fortigern, who, after 
the Romans had withdrawn theiy forces 
from thence, to repel the inroads of the 
barbarians at home, found himſelf ſe- 
verely preſſed. by. the. deſolating incur- 
fions of the pi&#s and /corr, and had' re- 
courſe to the Saxons for aſſiſtance, Thep 


gladly: obeyed” ts ſammons;.- aud \this 


May be confidered' as the ovripinaF-enulc 


of the extirpation' of” the--Brirons, - and 


foundation © 6d 'Suteon- laws 2s oy 


this Kingdom. * - 
| Whither the britiſh pReY Hd not an 


_ with forme degree” of- treachery, in' this 


are divided/in their opinions on that head, 
— See Summer's Gayel Kind, page 40, 

And Biſhop Stillingfleet's Origin of the 
Britiſh Churc%es, Page 319, Y 


th 
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I $ee Rhide's Life of Welſey.-' 1 


Bf 


1 IO 2 I an 
+ have henkd the veer wor and 


rorkivien pony hos Wh PrFg n Aa PDa-" & 
niſh, one; , but. an, attention to! the: early - 
periods of Eugliſh biſtory, ' will convince | 
us. this opinion/! 14; very erroneous, 1 We: ' 
{hall [thete pereewt, «this! people were! 
n6t.fo' fornial at enemy as/to admit thet 
prolengationt..of. war, by: tedious' and Jas! 
bortous; edcampments, into their ſyſtem». 
of -YaQics.:; The refuge-they looked +0-if) 
difconyhted- wereitheir fleets, which \always: 
attefided them > and when 'they' tad loft? 
a: batfle; -o0$ dreaded nt formidable :oppo-+ 
ſions: they retired -td theſe-:and in a 
moment invaded |ahother'ſpot where greater: 
ſuccefai) might bs expeRted. -1f- ow” the 
contrary -'theit deſcent! terminated* favor-: 
ably {they (dir mor thirdw aps works, did =» 
tarry oa the feldqoÞ barxthej but departed: . 
2+ ſpeedily as they” came,: and> whatever ' 
could new bericarried with them, whether * 
4,50 plunder 
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plunder or' captives, was" conſumed by the 

flames, or ages by the ſword, 
£4 hs F- 554 ro 43 Stet a7 3 

-2:Thewords of $vetoviuscmay Ban. 
lated as follows,**7Jn' the" reigh of the 
emperor Claudius,” Veſpiſian: through the 
patronage of \Narciſſus, was made Tieu- 
' teriant 'of 2 ileyion;,” and* ſetit Ftitd *Ger- 
many.  Erom theice heowas' offered in- 
to Britain, where he: fought thirry pitched 
battles with-the enemy, fabdued:two:pow- 
erful” nations, took” upwards" of twenty 
towns; and! reduced | the 'Iſe of. Wight, 
which :is*fittated *upon the oat of Bri- 

_ tain, Al}-theſe:atchievemens? he perfor- 

' - med partly. under:the commidnd of Avlus 
__ Bhavtiusaiconfular Lievtenant,”and'partly 
under” the ' conda&'-of Claudius: bimfelf. 
For "theſe: he was rewarded with" the-ho- 
nors: 'ofi a triumph; ard+—frortty: "after. 
_ with two facerdotaldignities?' Vide :$uc- 
ton. Ide Vit! Veſp.4 Cap:i5'y, + Other an-. 
cient « hiftorians, *exclufive + of S$vwetonius, | 
Tr pen heks ann exploits} when mn 
| To theſe 
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theſe parts, . The. four books" of "annals 
by Tacitus (the ſeventh, eighth, winch,” 


and tenth.) waich recounted the 'tranſ- 
aQtions -of* theſe” tithes and* in all probi- 
bility - dwelt'5particularly on the circums 


ſtanees' of ' this "expedition, are 'unfortu- + 


nately loſt; "howbver in thoſe which are. 
yet extant, he' hints pretty fully, -ar/this. 
General 
Britain, *** Divus: Claudius auRor.operis, 


. rfinfveRis legionibus auxitiifque, ets af-" 
 ſampto'in partem reram Velpaſiano; - quod 


-4nitium ventin@ ſuit, domitegentes; capt 
repes,. et monſtratus fatis Veſpaſianus.”” 
Tacit:/ Aprii/Cap./ 14. © And again, + Et 
Britanniam, © inclytus - erga 'Veſpafianum 
favor, quod iflic ſeeunde' legioni-a. Claudio” 


| prapoſitus, et+ bello*<claras. eperat non fine. 


mota'adjunxit-ceterarum, in 'quibus'ple- 


- -rique" ceitariones?)-&cc Vide Tacir.” Hitt.” 
Iibi'5,-Cap-/ 44." And Dion Caſſius al- 


| Jades to the ſanje' when-the" ſays 4/74 
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"RI Vide Di, Cuff, Laſt, ay" 
Lib. 65. T3 v2} ;) $ 

-1 647%; 2113 -adm 10992 dt31w { at 93 Hrs 
.. 5 Titus Flaviys Veſpaſiangs ahi 
of Titus Elavius-Sabinus a; man emplayed/ 
in the ſubordinate office of collefting taxes,” 
under' the; farmers of the _pyblic revenue... 
He':;was born eni:the ſeyenteenth: of, Des; 
cember, A.D. nine; was: admitted to ahe. 
ſenatorial dignity by ' Caligula, and made; 
conſul in - the; ;eleyenth, year..of the rign, 
of Claudius... He was afterwards. created} 


by- Nero, proconſul and, | governor of As; Fr 
frica, and had nearly. fallen,,a viftim. to, 
the eapricious:-rage of; that"tyrant for. his+ 


inattention. to him when: finging., He: 
was : proclaimed-/ emperor. At. Alexandria: 


on the-firſt of. July; ,AviD; fixty-DIne 2-8; 
few.,days i afterwards: in, all;; the | gaktern; 


provinces z:#nd'.in a ſhort. time + acknows, 


ledged; a3; ſughi at Rome, s-andrecinons] 
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ment was cuſtomary among the Greoks and., 
Romans, as well a5 the Germans,. Saxons. 
Danes, and- Britons: i is. ſufficiently . clear,. 


With the firſt, it was pot. unuſual, for. 


the particular place of burial .to, be ,cho-. 


ſen before they died ; and when they were. 
brought to be buried, an beap of. eartiy, 


was Ccaſt.on the body. to raiſe a_ tumulus, 

or barrow. mer oh xo” AxXAAG4 Taft , 
&c, days Ulyſſes in the  Hegaba:| of, Eu-, 
ripideg., The, moſt, common method how+, 
Ever, (particolarly, with. regard tothe re» 


mains of -, great men) way, to. burn, the. 
body, and haying collected, the bones and. | 


aſhes; to place them, evo $/2An, In 2, 
golden vaſe. or charger, depoſit Ahis, in 

the. earth, and, raiſe a mound yer. # gi. 
See. an "inlance of - this, (the, fungral. of 
Patrochus), in Hom, 11, See :;allo Rous's, 


Archzologiz agticz.; The, cuſtom. of the, | 


lazer Romans, was ,nearly, fmilar, ; as, may. 
be. ſeer-fully in Virgil, Lib; .11,., Tacitus 
tells us.that the cuſtom of the ancient Romans. 
before by W& ecuation of. their dead; was 3 ans 
troduc;d 
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| erdduced wis to'lay the body'on the ground" 


ati cover” it over with” tutf,- and clots 


of cirth; and' refpeQting+» the Germans he 


ſiys © Fonetur tuſla-ambitio; 1d: folum 


obſervatur; ut <orpora"-carorum virorum 


o 


certis' lignis cremetitor, ,—Sepulchtum cef. 
_ pes erigit.”! De Mor, Ger. c. 27. Camb- 


den afſerts the method of raiſing the 


tamulus among the Saxons, was, for e- 
very ſoldier eſcaping live from rhe bat- 
tte; to bring *his helmet falt*of "earch; 
aud call it on the body of his diſccaſed 
<dmrade; "Cam. - Wilt. The Danes ' ap- 


peir to. have-- had” a cuſtom nearly fimi_ 


lar to this, "Vide the fame aathor,  Verſ. 
tegan in his antiquities relative to the- 


Engliſh nation, tells us,"<* It' was a thing 
oſual among our old Saxon anceſtors, for 
the' dead bodies of ſuch as were fliin' in 
the field, 'not' to be laid in praves, but 


being placed on" the *ground to be” £65 


vered over” ' with turſs'or tlods 'of earth; 
a1" the ' more” in * reputation” the” per- 
tons had been the grte) "and". bightr (a6 


go=<_m»>) 
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cording: to Fowny biretions- for. the 
tumulas of © Pacroclas they $UI9k6) was 
the mound” railed'over' thar ' bodies. — 

This fome \ufeT to call" byriging, others 
beorging, aud- others boriging' of the dead. 
from whence we”! yet "retain "our. ſpeech of 
burying, thar is kiding the dead, Ve'bot 
tegati, page" Lfn:" -(& £ »Y1139G 2.430: *; Fr 
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50" erties This” ehjefit PRO "n 
Elcevt\ from « Wodthi) with" his fon Cine" 
ric,” Kenric, or Syaric; Janded: in- Ergo 
land 'at. a place fince known by the narie 
of Cerdie hore, or CerEceiand, aboat"the' 
year” four thindret—and wWijiery five, He 
way" attickedl by” the® Britsns 'with' great” 
fury /orf the infant of his debarkdtivn - An 
obſtinite battle «was ſomrime' after [fought 
between the conteaging{patrics #t Charforg 
_ upon the ?Avonlitt! which the Britons re-+ 
ceiveU'a "terrible '6verthiow,** The 'moſt* 
forthidable*6þpovenc” of ©erdic, was the 
celebrites*Arthir,” who” tt this" Period? 
afptared w'Y the Rage, and for -# time- 
Ef kept 
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kept np -the: ſpirits and; rallied, the af-. e 
fairs of, his cantrymen.:;- The ſongs of Ta- J q 
lieſip, and . akher , bitiſh, bards,. recount. 

this . hero's, mighty feats, and, ſeveral po- 

pular ballads, wm romantic. poems. remain,- 

to. this day, which, recite his valour and. 
ſycceſs. See Dr. Perey' 'F colleQion of. 4 
ancient poetry. It has been dogbted -not-, 

withſtanding, whether this perſonage ever | 2 
exiſte... Mikon,; and ; others, conecixe it lo 
tos by 21 diſpucable | point. Biſhop, Sil I © 
lingflects; ip his. ;6f-b/.chapter gf the; an», | fi 
tiquities; of; the. britiſh. churches, juſtifies; } © 
the hiftory of: Authur.. According :ta'C nb- 
dex he., was. borp ac, Camelford, wa Led. is 


; as, »Tindagal,, in, Cornwall, Cam-;; Brit, pÞoc 


Garn. . His/ flory is likewiſe, confirmed by: 


 rhe.inleriptivn oj bixcofio;.mhich wasdug, | »* 


up, by command, of Heary the.ſecond.:who '* | 2 

had Jearned* fron the; ſongs,'of the! bards - * I 31 

#hat he / was * bucied at. .Glaſtanbury' in. | Pe. 

Somerlerihice, between two. pyramidsz apd. 

on. inſpe@ion, a colig was Wathafoind. 

ans cet . uncer. «ground, [farmed oof, the bane. 
3,» þ OI ronk - 


4 | 
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erank. of an oak, with this [Anſeripyon, 

an tin OM KLE 3% 
"RW 99-7 3 yo NE RP 

WE "Me. jacet. hs inclytus bt. " 
, Aztprivs... ln, nſpla Avalonia, _ 
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> Walter Mapre Ps writes. of the fo. 
lowing, ceorgrys. ſyeaks. to his, effec, 
«« The. canqueror tagk away much pe Y - 
from, God and man,. and copver ted X.to.. 
the, aſe of. wild, beaſts, ,and: tbe _{pprt, 28 
his dogz; by, whioh,. be demoliſhed thirty- | 
liz mother churches, and. drove. away the. 
poor Ighabitapts, oi, om, Ms amp, 
DOSY ba ftderhac ly $3j6 7 | | 
EC \Culur ſoraking, af che, ancient, "Gore. . 
| mans. Gays: Vata: omais,ja_ venatianiby 1 
3tquet in Radiin ei, milicaris, confillit,” > 
De. Retr Giall, Lbs 16s. mots + a t 


ene: «NC ht + ; 


's, Judge Blackflone bY others, will 


we Lk bas, William! 's b invalon.of Eng- 
land, . 
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1anid, © terminated in the abſoJute conqueſt” 


of it, but endeavour to prove that he held 
the crown and produced the moltifarious 
alterations in the ola conſtitution, laws, 
cuſtom?” &c. rather by the conſent of. the 
people, than the right of conqueſt, How 
true this i-, let any one determintie” who 
has duly conſidered the events of this 
pernicious tefgn,” What the conqueror? g 


_ opinion was 'on the! ſubje;* tay” be ga- 
— thered from his overbearing condutt Wo- 


wards "the | Englith; und” the” ſpecch” be 


| made * 'vpon. his death bed] which is Te-' 
corded by” «a Normin' Writer," Was 
| not = kereditary” right. that put me in 


'of nf %o36r, 'Uthe crown 6f- 


Englond.)/ but by the inſtint of God, 


a deſperate' engagemens, and: much blood 


ſhed, I 'wrefed it From the perjured King 
_ Hirold;* and hivin gain or put to flight 

all his 'ab#ttors; made beet rveagh Aa 
_ Ord, Vital.” | 
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William's inhumanity, was ſuppoſed by 
ſeveral. early. authors, to be a ſpot p2- 
culiatly choſen by | providence, as the 
ſcene of its vengeance on that tyrant's 
poſterity. © Without” adopting "this idea 
however, we may allow, it 1s ſomewhat 
remarkable, that it proved fatal to, "no 
leſs than three of his deſcendants,” * 

William Rufus, his fon and ſucceſſor, 
was ſlain here whet engaged 1 mh the chace, 
by Walter Tyrrel 'a "Norman, Richard, 
| his ſecond ſon; periſhed by . the Horns of 
JN] an irritated ſtag, and 'his grandſon, Ra-" 
| bert Cuttoize, whilt eagerly Purſuing } his 
\ | came; received a violent ' blow from. an 
f- ar 1. bough, and died of the wound. | 


Ls 


d 'T As. is fully expreſſed 3 in wy laws of 
g || Canute and Edward the confeſſor, — -£c Sit 
it I quitibet homo dignus venatione ua, in 
- E fylva'cetiin agris fibi Propriis, et in do- 
© minio ſuo; > et abſtineat omnis homo, a 
venarits regis, ubiumque pacem eis habere 


of PN voluerit. Vide Blackſtone' D Com, Vol. II. 
n's page 415. — ach | "P 
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624 boy to have been brought by that people, 
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4.4 TG 7 A 3+} gat 245, lene d Tang 
** Theſe legal compoſitions however were 
by no means peculiar to the age we are 


now ſpeaking of, or the Engliſh nation. 
At the time of William''the conqueror's 


Turvey. (preſerved in Doomſday book) we 


fhd the following cuſtoms, - (with many 
others,) prevailing among the Welch, —- 

*« Siquis occidit hominem Regis, et facit 
heinfaram, dat Regi 20 ſolidos de- ſolu- 
tione - hominis, et. de forisfactura. cefitum 


Tolidos,” * 


«« Sj alicujus Thini kdmainem-ocelderit, 
dat decem ſolidos Yomino” nominis  mor- 
tui,”” Dom. Book, Vol. TI, folio 179: 

_ The fame prevailed in Cheſhire,—* Qui 
in iſtis ſanflis diebus (alt the Taints days) 
hominem interficiebat, quattuor libras. e- 
mendabit. In aliis autem,, diebus qua- 
dtigiota- Tolidos,”  Idem, -folio-262. _ 

Theſe and all of the lke nature were 
remnants of Saxon inſtitutions, and ap- 


the foreſts of Germany, among whoſe 
- inhabitants they were "IA aecord- 
ng 
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\ Ing to Taczins: — ©« Nec implicabiles <i- 
_ rant, Juitur enim etiam homicidium certo 


armentorum ac pe .um numero, Tecipit- 
que ſatisfaQtionem wniverſa, domus, utili- 


ter in publicum, quia periculoſiores ſunt - 


inimicitiz _, juxta libertatem.” De Mor. 
Ger. &. 21. And. again," Sed et Ie» 
vioribus. deliQtis . pro modo-- -Znarum, e- 
quorum, - pecorumque numero, convidti 


_ multanturz ſpars multz reg1 vel civitati, 


pars ip, qu vindicatur vel Propinquis 
ejus exſolvitur,” 1dem, C. 12, Iris evi- 
dent -the ſame cuſtom was allowed among 
the Jews. Exod. c. xxi. v- 29, and 30. 
And we may infer fiom a line in Aga- 
memnon's ſpeech, in the ninth Iliad, that 
it was common alſo among the Greeks. 
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was uſual amoiig the ancient Greeks, Eboor 
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r. 8. Though. 1 tater times | it was. 
otherwiſe, 


EY 


ward 1 may, 'be told penbly/ theſe laws 


are. now entirely obſolete, © or at leaft' fo 
feldom had recourſe $0, that it is ſcarce 


known . to the majority | 'of the people, 
that ſuch are ftill exiſting, | My anſwer 
is, "this circumſtance (if really” ſo) only 
beightens their deformity and teifor, as x 
it 15 .a truth proved by . univerfal hiſtory, 
that nothing. 1s more diſhonorable to' a 
fiate, or more dangerous to the members 


of it, than Jatent laws, that is, ſach as 


END but i115 in Bu.” 1 
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Us 4 am idined * to: hit. the above 
obſervations may "appiy Kewite, "with 


| nearly” equal truth, tg the game law, which 
to uſe "the" words of Judge” Blickftone, 


«© is a baſtard ſlip, ſpringing fiom the 
root of the foreſt law, _ now. arriyed 49 


and. wantoning in Its higheſt vif vigor; they 


are both founded on the Tame "ankeaſGh- 


Wn 


© *28te 


Wo. ts i. 
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able notions. of permament property in 


. wild creatures, and both produQtive of the 


ſame tyranny to the commons, but with 
this difference, that the foreſt laws. eſta- 


bliſhed only one mighty hunter through- 


out the land, whilſt the game laws have 
raiſed. a - little Nimrod in . every manor. 


Blackſtone's Comment. 


7 $wein-mote ad Woed-mote, are evi- 
dently of- Saxon growth, compounded of 
the Saxon words Span ſwain, or countrys 


mo and moz a JGn« 


3 That is, the drawing of their teeth, 
and cutting out the balls Lp 


m The FLY names of theſe foreſt 
courts ate, f/f, The court of attachment, 
| {woodmote, or forty days court). - ſecond, 
The -court of regard, third, The court 
of Swein»mote. - fourth, The court of ju: juſ- 
tice feat, 
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20 Leland ſays, the place where Rufus 
was killed, was in his time called Tho- 
rougham, 'and that there then ſtood a 
chapel near the ſpot, See Leland's Ttin, 

vol. VI. page 100. 


' 22 Bede in his account of this tranſ- 
aQtion ſays, they came to a place called 
ad Lapidem, which Cambden ſuppoſes to 
be Stencham, both from 'the ſimilarity of 
the two names and its PRIagury 6 to Red- 


_byid _ | 


23 Cambden aflerts, the old town was 


dznominated 'Anton or Hanton, and ſays 


Clauſentum ſignifies in britiſh zhe port En- 
tum. ** For I have learnt (obſerves he) that 
claudh implied- the ſame thing. among the 
ancient Britons, that urea. Aa did a- 


mong the Greeks, 5. e. a. haven made by 


caſting up. . banks of. earth, His editor 
however Biſhop Gibſon,. is of a different 


opinion, and proves that Cambden _ was. 


miſtaken in this reſpeR, - 


The 


by 
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24 The Itinerary. of Antonious runs in 
this way,---** Iter a Regno, Londinium 
p, xcvi, Sic, clauſentum. m, p. xx- 
Ventam Belgarum me. p. x. &c. Vide Ant. 
It, prefixed to Cam. Brit, Edit* Gib. 


*6 When, in any ſociety of religious 
perſons, whether male or female, one ab- 
bot or abbeſs (ſo called from the ſyriac 
K28 abba which ſignifies father) preſided, 
it was then ſtyled an abbey. This g0- 
vernor had the ſole power over the con” 
vent, could place or diſplace any officer 
at pleaſure, and preſcribe what rules the 
monks or nuns under his juriſditicn 
ſhould be cbliget to obſerve. 


Fr This rule was produced from the 
BenediQines ; ; they were called Ciſtertians, 
from Ciſtertium in Burgundy, where they 
had their origin in 1098. They were 
brought i into repute by one Stephen Hard- 
ing,. an engliſhman, | the third abbot who 
gave. them ſome additional rules to St. 
BenediQine, Groſe? s Pref page F tn 
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28 [eland's Ttin. vol. IT. © The caſ- 
telle at Hurſte on the ſhore, is counted 
to be about xiv miles from Cauld-/hore.” 
See alſo Cam. Brit. Hamp. 


29 The law of ſanftuary was as fol- 
lows, any felon taking ſhelter in the mo- 
nafſtery that enjoyed it, or its precinQs, 
| ſent notice to the coroner, who there upon 
repaired to him, when the felon took 
the following oath, « Hear ye this ye 
Juſtices,” or ** O ye coraners, I will go 
out of this kingdom of England, and will 
not return thither again, without the leave 
of our lord the king, or of his heir,— 
So God me help.” —Whereupon, the co- 
roner afligned to the felon, a certain port, 
whither he might freely repair, & whereat 
he ſhould take ſhipping, to which he was 
inſtantly to ſet out, by the neareſt high 
road ; and as a token of his being un- 


' der the prote&tion of the church, he car- 


ried in his hand a croſs. When arrived 
at the port, he was to embark within 
| | two 
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two tides, and if he could not procure 
a- paſſage, or the wind was contrary, he 
was every day to go into the ſea, up to 
his knees, . as. a token of efſaying to paſs 
over, and if in the courſe of forty days, 
from his firſt taking ſanQuary, he conld 
not get a paſſage, he was then obliged to 
return again to the church, or monaſtery, 
and to go through the whole ceremony - 
a new. By a law made in the reign of 
| Heury the VIſlth, it was enacted, that 
immediately after the confeſſion of any 
felon taking ſanfluary, the coroner ſhould 
cauſe to be marked with a hot iron, on 
the brawn of the thumb of his right hand | 
the letter -A, to the intent it might be 
known he bad abjured the realm. This 
right of ſanQuary extended likewiſe to 
parochial churches, and church yards; 
Avy officer of juſtice, or others, for- 
cing one of theſe abjured felons from their 
ſanQuary, or ſcizing them on the high- 
Way, was, by the ordination of Arch- 
biſhop Boniface, ſubje& to all the penal- 
M3 "2 008; 
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ties of ſacrilege. Groſe's Ant. vol. II.— 
The firſt Aſyla among the heathens, are. | 
ſuppoſed to have been at Athens, where 
the temples of Minerva aud Theſeus, and 
altars of the Eumenides, 'and of Mercy» 
had the privilege of proteQing ſuch as 
flew to them for reſuge. As idolatry how- 
ever increaſed, and deities were multiplied 
theſe privileged places grew to ſuch a 
prodigious number, and afforded protec- 
tion to ſo many infamous wretches, that 
| the Emperor Tiberius found it neceſſary 
| to ſuppreſs many entirely, and abridg® 
| the immunities of all, According to Ta- 
| citus this reformation was much needed, 
for ſays he, cr Crebeſcebat enim Grecas 
| per Urbes, Licentia atque impunitas aſyla 
ſtatuendi ; complebantur templa peſiimis 
Servitiorum ; eodem ſubſidio oberati ad- 
verſum creditores,'  Nepoiyve capiatlium 
criminum receptabantur.” Tacitus Ann., 
L. 3. C. 60. Every: one is acquainted 
with the expedient which' Romulus made 
uſe of, to ſtock his new-built city with 
with 
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inhabitants ; that he opened an aſylum 
on the bill COP 


Hinc Lucum ingentem quem Romulus | 
XNG3 pt i acer Aſylum 
Re ttulit »- Var Q | | 


where villains of every denomination might 
take refuge, which occaſioned the follow- 
ing lines of the ſatyriſt, addreſſed to the 
Roman citizen, boaking of his . 00GS and 


anceſtry | 


« Attamen ut longe- repetas, longeque revolyas 
Nomen; ab infami gentem deducis aſylo. 
Majorum- quiſquis fuit ille tuorum ib 
Aut latro rare aut illud wy dicere nolo.” 

f +» TS Juv. Sat. 8. 


»* 7 > 


ES and other fanuaries, continued 


_ tq the reign of Tiberius, and were . then | 


according to. Suetonius ſuppreſſed. The 
firſt. trace we diſcover of chri/ian /and#us 
aries, is in the reign of the Emperor The- 

nn. when a law was made, empow- 
|  & ering 


Cee te, <0... ed ——_ 


— 
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ering the civil magiſtrate to 'grag from 
ſanQuary, ſuch criminals as had Purloined 
the public money, . and taken refuge in 
the churches, or the biſhops who proteRed 
them, to pay what they owed. From 
whence it is evident, the cuſtom- of fiying 
to ſanQuary, had already prevailed and 
indeed Fr. Luflin ſhartly- before this time, 
being ſolicited either to-deliver up a deb- 
tor by name Fa/cius, who fled to his church 
as an aſylum, or to ſatisfy his creditors, 
choſe the latter, Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. 
14+ P- 657. 
;--- "TR abuſe of the privilege of ſanQuary, 
appears to have ariſen to a moſt grievops 
height in our own copntry, for in the 
_ debate between the clergy, and the mi- 
nions of Richard Duke of Glouceſter, in 
the reign of Edward the fifth, whether 
the king's brother might be forcibly taken 
from the ſanRuary of Weſtminſter, where 
his mother wind himſelf had taken refuge, 
we find the Duke of Buckingham exprefl- 
_ ing himſelf in the following manner. 
hs And 
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«< And yet I ſhall be bold to aſſert, Ido 


not break any privilege of ſanRuary, but 
rather reQify one of the abuſes of it, for 
though -indeed ſanQuaries, as they were 
e2ppointed and uſed under the jewiſh 
diſperſation, were, and ſtill may be, of 
very good uſe in ſeveral caſes, as to be 


a refuge for ſuch men, as the chance of | 


ſea, or their evil debtors have brought to 
poverty, to prote& them from the cruelty 
.of «their creditors; and becauſe the title 
to the crown of theſe realms, hath often 
come in queſtion, in which conteſt each 


ſide counts the ©ther traitors, and the con- 


quering ſide though ſometimes the worſt 
rebels, treats the adverſe party as ſuch, it 
is neceſſary there ſhould be a refuge in 


theſe caſes to the unfortunate, But as 
for thieves and murderers, whereof rhe/e 


Heaces art full, and who ſeldom leave their 
trade when they have once begun, it 3s 


an borrid ſhame that any ſanRuary ſhould 


ſave them &c. &c.” Sir Thomas Moore's 
Life and Reign of Edward V+ | 
Ms The 
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| The immunities of theſe privileg'd places 
were very much 'abridged by the ſtatutes 
27th of Henry the VIlIth, C 19 and 


32. Henry VII!th, C. 12. | And by ftat. 


twenty-firſt James Iſt, C 28. all privilege 


of ſanQtuary, and abjuration conſequent 
thereupon, are utterly done away and 
aboliſhed. Blackſ. Com, vol. IV. page 


332. 
39 Leland ſays ** the zrajetus from land 


to land, is about two miles, the which 
narrow place is defended by Hurſte Caſ- 


telle.” Leland's Itin, vol. II, 


3: Cambden pives us the words of the 
yenerable Bede, which Biſhop Gibſon has 
tranſlated as follows, Two tides, which 


flow round the britiſh | iſland, out of the 


vaſt ſouthern ocean, do daily meet toge- 
ther and encounter each other, beyond the 
mouth of the river Homelea,”” (that is to 
the weſtward of Southampton river) © and 
when their waves have ended their con- 

| fli& 
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Ai they retire into the ſea from whence 


3? Tt may not be amiſs here juſt to 
remark, there are ſeveral ſafe and con- 
venient paſſage and- pleaſure veſfels, kept 
both at Yarmouth and Lymington, the 


former of which paſs and repaſs, regu- 


' larly every day, and carry paſſengers and 
luggage for a rexlOAaDIe PIANLY Oe 
fication, 


33 «& Tn univerſum tamen zſtimanti» 
Gallos vicinum ſolum occupaſſe credibile 
eſt,” Tacit. Agric, IM 1. 


i7et x; 


3+ In primis, ke jafuls. Redanes ſolum, 
. a quibus nomen accepit, incolas habuit, 
- qui de tractu armoricano (ut. fertur) Bri- 
tanniam advecti, auſtrales fibi partes illius 
- vindicarunt.” Vide, Bedez, Hiſt, Ecclel, 
- Lib, 1. Cap 1. 
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35 &« Horum omnium fortiflimi ſunt 
Belge.” Cxs, de Bel. Gal. Lib. I, 


| 3 «© Socios fibi and id þellpm Ofiſmios, 

Lexobios, &c. auxiha ex Britannia, quz 
coutra eas regiones. poſita eſt accerſunt,” 
. Cs, de Bell, Gall. Lib. 3. 


37 «« Tamen. ia Britanpiam proficiſci 
contendit, quod omnibus fere, Gallicis 
Bellis, hoſtibus noſtris unde ſubminiſtrata 
auxilia intellligebat.”——_Le Bell. Gal, 
Lib. + 


33 The FOE of the | FEATS with 
regard to the Jews, was however one 
remarkable exception to this general rule. 
It 4s. well known, they frequently -treated 
this people with the 'moſt refined cruelty, 
- and. always Held their religion -in <qn- 
- tempt. 'The xzeafon is obvious. 'The u- 
\ nity and indiviſibility of the divine nature, 
| being the leading and fundamental prin- 
ciple of the jewiſh worſhip, it was im- 

polibto 
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_ poliible for polytheiſts, ( the venerators 
according 46 Varro of thirty thouſand 
. deities) to_ admit without a contradiction, 


a tenet of that nature into their ſyſtem of _ 


religion, For as St. Auguſtine obſerves, 
had they done ſo they muſt then have aban- 
doued the worſhip of all their Falle gods. 


39 The inſtances alluded to, is the de- 
vaſtation committed -in Mona by Suetos 


nius Paylinus, and the deſtruction of the 


druids there. Haume's Hiſt. vol. L p. s. 


49 The kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons 
or Weſflex, was the moſt conſiderable one 
of the Heptarchy, (except Mercia) ang 


finally ſwallowed up ail the other Saxon 


Kates. 1s was fituated to the fouthyard 
of the Thames, extended in breadth 70 
miles, and in length 150. It conkfted 
' at firſt of the counties of Hants and $0- 
_meriei, to which were afterwards added, 
Berks, Wilts, Devon, Dorſet, and the lite 
of Wight. The principal cities of this 
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monarchy ' were Winchefter the capital, 
Southampton, Portsmouth, Saliſbury, Dor- 
cheſter, Sherborne, and Exeter. 


4: Mercia, the largeſt, if not the moſt 


powerful kingdom, of the whole Heptar- 


chy, comprehenced all the: middle coun- 
ties of Enoland, The extent of it amoun=- 


ted to about 160 miles, and its preateſt 


breadth to 100. The principal towns 
were Lincoln, Nottingham, Warwick; Lei- 
ceſter, Glouceſter, Coventry, Litchfield, 
Northampton, Worceſter, Derby, Cheſter, 


'Shrewſbury, Stafford, and Oxford. It was 


founded by Crida, who died in the firſt 


| or ſecond year of his reign. 


42 Tae kingdom of Suſſex was a very 
inconſiderable one, it contained only the 


two counties of Suſſex and Surry, the 


greateſt part of which was' covered with 


that vaſt foreſt called by the Romans An-* 


derida, and by the Saxons Andred's-Wald. 


The VEL of it was Chicheſter, and its 
founder 
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founder Alla, Vide Cambden, Os 
Smollet, Hume, &c, 


43 Tt was a cuſtom among the Saxons, 
to decimate their priſoners, and not con- 
tent with ſimply depriving them of ex- 
iſtence, they were u'ually deſtroyed by the 
moſt tedious and excruciating tortures,— 
- This uſage they ſeem to have inherited 
from their german anceſtors. See Tacit. 


de Mor. Germ. And no one is tonorant, 


that -at this day it prevails among the un- 


civilized and diitant tribes of North- Ame- 


rican indians. 


4+ Two hundred families only, were 
'fpared from this dreadful carnage, and 
theſe the monarch reſerved, in obſervance 


' of a ſolemn vow the had made, to devote 


a fourth part of the iſland, together with 

the ſame proportion of its inhabitants and 

"ſpoils, to holy-uſes. He accordingly pre- 
ſented theſe to Biſhop Wilfred, (who ſeems 
to have accompanied him in this expedi- 

tion 
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tion) and4be prelate accepted the donation, 


with the charitable view of converting thi® 
ſmall remnant to chriſtianity, 


43 The frſt appearance of theſe free- 
booters in this kingdom, was in the year 
287, Brithric at that tyme being king of 
Weſlex. For upwards of two centuries 
they kept the realm in continual alarm, 
and fo formidable had they rendered them- 
ſelves by their ferocity and rapaciouſaeſs 
that in the public ſervice of the church, 
a prayer was introduced for proteftion from 
their inſults ** From the. fury of the 
Danes good Lord deliver us,” 


45 This kingdom was founded, by the 
Angles, who landed on the eaſtern coaſt 
of England, in ſeparate and independent 
bodies. It extended 89 miles in length, 
55 in breadth, contained the provinces | 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, with part of 
Cambridgeſhire, and its chief towns were 
Norwich, Thetford, Ely, and Cambridge. 

| | 47 This 


<0 29) 

4? This perſonage was one of Barl God- 
wain's ſons, and {( as is mentioned in 
the text) the brother 40 Harold, le bad 
the government of Northumberland, ar 
was driven from thence, in the confef- 
lor's reign, for his cruelty and oppreſion, 
Harold having been inftrumental gn his 
removal, Toſi revenged the inſult by this 
anvaſan, and afliſting the conqueror after» 
wards an. his deſcent on ROTPS: F 


4s But for all this, it 1s not FA well 
fortiged by its works or cafiles, as by its 
inhsbitants who are naturally very bald 
and courageous, &c. Cam, Brit, Hamp. 


49 Couz fulminez duz coruſcant, 
Hz#c caſum colit illa ſolis ortum, 
VeRam qua Neoportys intrant altam.  - 


which Biſhop, Gibſon has thus tranſlated. 


Be The 'two great Cowes that in 19uJ'thunger __ 
[This on; the eaſtern, that the weſtern ſhare, 
Where Newport eaters ſtately Wight," . 

Cam, Brit. Hamp\ 
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39 When any monaſtery or nunnery was 


 ſubje@ to another it was then denomina- 


ted a cell. Groſes pref. to his Antiqui- 


$0 The WR term of Charles's detention 
in the iſland was near thirteen months, 
viz, from November the thirteenth 1647, 
to December the firſt 1648, when he was 
removed to Hurſt; but he was not conſi- 


ned within the walls of the caſtle, till 


the thirty-firſt of December 1647, whea 


| he was miade cloſe priſoner by the orders 


of General- Fairfax, which orders were 
approved of and confirmed by the houſe 
of commons. | | 


52 The following poem was written by 
the unfortunate prince, during the latter 
part of his confinement in Cariſbrook 


Caſtle; the munbers ?tis true are rugged 
and inharmonious, but a firain of piety, 


ſentiment and feeling, pervades the whole 


which renders it very. intereſting. It is 


preſervet 


EE. I” 
preſerved by Biſhop Burnet, in his me- 
moirs of the duke of Hamilton, p. 379, 
and may be found likewiſe in Dr, Percy's 
reliques of ancient, Engliſh Poetry, vol, IT. 
Page 332, 


MAFESTY m MISERY: 
IMPLORATION to the KinG of Kins. | 


» 


GzraT Monarcx of the world, from whoſe 
power ſprings 
The potency and power of kings, 
Record the royal woe my ſuffering ſings. 


And teach my tongue, that ever did confine 
Its faculties in truth's ſeraphic line, 
To track the treaſons of thy foes and mine. 


Nature and law by thy divine decree, 
(The only root of righteous royaltie) | 
With this dim diadem inveſted mes. 


With it the ſacred ſceptre, purple robe, 
The, holy union, and the royal globe ; 
Yet am I levell'd with the life of Job, 


They 
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The fierceſt Furies, that do daily tread 
Upon my grief, my grey difcrowned head, 
Are thoſe that owe my bounty for their bread. 


| They raiſe a war, and chriſten it THE CAUSE, 
While ſacrilegious hands have beſt applauſe, 
Plunder and murder are the kingdom's laws. 


Tyranny bears the title of taxation, 
Revenge and robbery are reformation, 
 Opprefſion gains the name of ſequeſtration. 


My Joyal ſubje&s who in this bad ſeaſin, 
Attend me (by the law of God and reaſon) 
They dare gu ona and "ROY for high rogm_n 


| Next at the clergy do theſe fucken frown, 
Pious epiſcopacy muſt go down, 
They mi deſtroy the crofier and the crown. 


Chuchmen are chain'd, and ſciſmatics are freed, 
Mechanics preach and holy fathers bleed, | 
The crown is crucified with the creed, 


- The church of England doth all faQtions foſter, 
The pulpic is vſurpt by each impoſter,” 
Extempore excludes the pater-nofter, 


_ The. 
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The preſbyter, and independent ſeed 
Springs with broad blades! To make religion bleed, 
Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 


The corner ſtone's miſplaced by ev'try pavierz 
With ſuch a bloody method and behaviour 
Their anceſtors did crucify our Saviour 


My royal conſort, from whoſe fruitful womb, 
So many princes legally have come, 
Is forc'd in pilgrimage to ſeek a tomb. 


Great Britain's heir is forced into France, 
While on. his. father's head his foes advance, 
Poor child! he weeps out his inheritance 


' With my own pow'r, my majeſty they wound, 


In the king's name the king himſelf's yacrown'd, 


So doth the duſt deſtroy the diamond, 


With propoſitions daily they enchant 
My people's ears, ſuch as do reaſon daunt, 
And the Almighty will not let me grant. 
They promiſe to ere& my royal tem, 
To make me great, tadvance my diadem, 
If I will firſt fall down,” and worſhip them ! 


My 


* 
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But for refuſal they devour my thrones, 
Diſtreſs my children, and deſtroy my bones; 


I fear they'll force me to make bread of ſtones, 
Ld - 
My Life they prize at ſuch a ſlender rate, 
'3 hat in my abſence they draw kills of hate, 
To prove the king a traitor to the ate. 


Felons obtain more privilege than 1, 
They are allow'd to-anſwer e'er they die, 
Tis death for me to aſk the reaſon why. 


But ſacred Saviour, with thy words I woo, 
Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to, 


Suchs as thou ata (do not know what they do. 


For ſince they from their lord are ſo Nicjolnted, 


As to contemn thoſe edits he appointed, 


How can they prize the power of his anointed, 


Augment my patience, nullify my hate, 
Preſerve my ifſue, and inſpire my mate, 
Yet, Hogs we periih, bleſs this church and fate. 


55 Durus, oritur e ſex erect Boream, 
verſus, Lel. Itin, Vol. V. 


56 Avona fluvius, oritur th ' Vilugiana 
provincia, 


! 
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Provincia, alias Wileſhire, non procul a 
Semarit Lupino, Villa fplencida ; Fluit per 
Arabrofiam, et Severt:m, ac tandem una 
cum Duro fluvio in mare properat. 

Durvus Poſtremo confeto duorun milli- 
ariorum curin, Interamnam. alias fanum 
Chriſti irripat, ubi Avon flu junQus, 0+ 
ceanum fauum pet.t. | 


57 Durus flu, a quo Duia provincia 


, Vulgo Dorſetſhire dia, et gens Dnrotriges 


nomen accepere, 


58 Tlud interim notandum, quod Sax- 
ones plerumque mutabant Dour Britan- 
nicum, 'in nr Lel. Itin, vol. V, 


59 The canons were either ſecular, or 
regular, The ſecular cannons were ſo cal- 
led, becauſe they were converſant in the 


world, and adminiſtered to the Jaity on | 


all occaſions, and took upon themſelves 
the cure of ſouls, which the regulars might 


not do without a diſpenſation. They 
differed very little from the ordinary prieſt, 


, unleſs 


” 


. - PR ry - 
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_ unleſs they were under the. government of : 


local ſtatutes; -for though in ſome places, 
they were obliged to live "together, yet 
in general this was 'not the caſe, :moſt of. 
them living apart. and ſubſiſting- on- diſ-. 


_ tin& portions, called prebends nearly in 


the ſame manner as the preſent canons 


of our cathedrals, 
The regular canons, were ſuch as lived 


in a conventual manner under one roof, 


| had a common refeQory, and dormitory, 


and were bound by vows, to obſerve the 
rules and ſtatutes of their-order ; in fne 
they were a kind of religious, whoſe diſci- 
pline was leſs rigid than that of the monks, 
Vide Groſe's Pref. 


60 The canons of Chriftchurch, even 
before their endowments by tbe Earl of 
Devonſhire, appear to have had very com= 
fortable poſſeſſions, as the following ex- 
trat from Doomſday Book will evince, | 
6 CanonicigſanQi Trinitatis de Thuinam, ; 


- tenent in ipſa villa 5 hidas et unam Vir- 


| | vatam, 
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gatam, (about 630 acres) et in Wit inſula, 
vnam hidam. Ad hanc cclefiam per. 
tinet tota decima de Thuinam, et tercia 
pars decimarym Holeeſt (Holdenhurſt,)— 
Dam. Book, Vol. I. folio z1. a. 
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